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EVER GROWING 


Corona Tools* is now offering high quality hand tools produced by our sister company, 
Burgon & Ball®. In addition to incredibly comfortable knee pads and kneelers, sophisticated 
gardeners will now be able to enjoy a whole range of finely crafted hand tools and precision cutting 
tools. Take the hard work out of weeding, transplanting and growing with these trusted tools. 


CORONA. Burgon®@Ba 


SEASON AFTER SEASON SHerrteto EXGLAND Since 1730 


® 


See the entire line at coronatoolsusa.com/shopBB | Call 800.847.7863 | Connect f ¥ @ 
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LIGHTING UP WITH FOLIAGE 


Variegated and silver foliage can be the foundation for a garden that 
shines all season long. 


BY HEATHER PRINCE 


THE BEAUTY OF BEARDTONGUES 


Meet the diverse and lovely flowers in the genus Penstemon. 


BY LARRY DEAVEN 


RANCHO ARROYO 


Many gardens of the American West draw not only on the natu- 
ral beauty of the physical places in which they exist but also serve 
as oases for wild plants and animals. Find out how one gardener 
in Arizona created her desert paradise. 


BY JENNIFER JEWELL 


SPICING UP THE HERB GARDEN 


Ready to move beyond basil, parsley, and thyme? Here are a few 
worthy culinary plants to add new flavors to your garden and kitchen. 


BY JIM LONG 


BY MARIANNE WILLBURN 


IN DEFENSE OF BOUNDARIES 


As smaller lot sizes become more conventional in a crowded world, 
a simple fence has never been a more beneficial structure for gar- 
deners wishing to create a sense of sanctuary and respite. 


GON THE COVER: The brilliant red-orange flowers of pineleaf penstemon (Penstemon pinifolius) make 


fit a standout in Keith Funk's Colorado rock garden. 


Photograph by Janet Davis 
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VIEW FROM THE AHS 
MEMBERS’ FORUM 


NEWS FROM THE AHS 

AHS teams with Heygo to offer streamed 
tours of gardens across the country, 
collaboration with Cultivating Place 
podcast, Refugia-designed exhibit receives 
the AHS’s Environmental Award ar the 
Philadelphia Flower Show, AHS members 
to receive discounts for selected webinars 
offered by New Directions in the American 
Landscape, America in Bloom to host virtual 
symposium in fall, nominations open now 
for 2022 Great American Gardeners Awards. 


RAP GARDENS IN FOCUS 
Polly Hill Arboretum. 


HOMEGROWN HARVEST 
Flavorful basils. 


INSECT INSIGHTS 
Appreciating wasps. 


GARDENER’S NOTEBOOK 

Scientists identify potential fungal foe 

of emerald ash borer, “attractive” plants 
more likely to be subjects of research 

than plain ones, University of Georgia’s 
Heritage Apple Orchard project seeks to 
save heirloom varieties, researchers discover 
how whiteflies use plant genes to neutralize 
protective plane toxins, Jazmin Albarran is 
new executive director of Seed Your Future, 
Jennifer Bernstein assumes leadership of 
New York Botanical Garden, National 
Audubon Society recommends growing 
native plants instead of using feeders to 
provide food for birds. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Growing Conifers and Tropical Plants and 
How to Love Them. 


Special Focus: Growing food in small spaces. 
REGIONAL HAPPENINGS 


PRONUNCIATIONS AND HARDINESS ZONES 
PLANT IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Blood-red passion ower (Passiflora 
sanguinolenta). 
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AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


FLORAL 
MUGS 


Spring 


Available in designs for all four seasons! 


Support the American 
Horticultural Society while 
bringing the beauty of nature 
indoors with our exclusive floral 
mugs! Each lovely bone china 
mug is exquisitely decorated 
with spring, summer, autumn, 

or winter flowers and features 
the AHS logo on the underside. 
Holds 8 fluid ounces. Dishwasher 
and microwave safe. 


Sold as a set of two mugs (your 
choice of spring and summer OR 
autumn and winter) for $44.90 
or as a set of four mugs (one of 
each season) for $84.95; both 
prices include tax, shipping, 

and handling. To order, visit 
www.ahsgardening.org/ 
floralmugs. Allow two weeks 
for delivery. 
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VIEW FROM THE AHS 


T THE summer solstice, the earth’s tilt officially changes the season from 

spring to summer. Here in the Pacific Northwest, where I live, the tem- 

2 peratures have finally been consistently above 60 degrees in the maritime 

gion, and the rains stop for three to four months. East of the Cascade Range— 

«own as the dry-side to locals—the fruits and wine grapes are maturing and ripen- 

2 to perfection. Our farmer’s markets are bursting with fruit and vegetables watered 

the melting snows in the mountains. The cut flowers and fresh seafood from the 
t-side further increase the bounty in the stalls. 

In my garden, the pollinators are visiting their fa- 
mite plants, some of which are native to the Pacific 
orthwest—gentians, penstemons, foxgloves, and po- 
ucilla, just co name a few. In the alpine meadows of 
2: Cascades and Olympic mountains, wildflowers are 
wering and producing seeds. Some of my favorites 
> hippie on a stick (Anemone occidentalis) and the 
uny varieties of paintbrush (Castilleja spp.) 

It is also the time of year when I control invasives, 
ich are plentiful in this fertile region. For the mar- 
nne Pacific Northwest, this list includes butterfly 
sih (Buddleja davidii), common fennel (Foeniculum vulgare), garden loosestrife 
yssimachia vulgaris), and yellow flag iris (Iris pseudacorus). Determining whether 
l:ant is a noxious weed is specific to regions and growing zones. My recommen- 
tiion to all gardeners is to check your local area’s noxious weed list and be aware 
inch seductive-looking plants will become thugs in your garden and beyond. 
I'n this issue, there are many articles you can enjoy while sitting with your feet 

and a refreshing drink in hand after a long day tending the garden. While ap- 
-ciating the fruits of your labor, why not read about the wonderful and under- 
uted members of the genus Penstemon by Larry Deaven, or get design ideas from 
coutstanding Arizona garden profiled by Jennifer Jewell. Also worth perusal is 
urianne Willburn’s piece about the importance of garden boundaries, a timely 
icle on cool white and silver plantings by Heather Prince, and a profile of 10 
‘mely out-of-the-ordinary herbs worth trying by Jim Long. 

Iff you are starting to venture out of the house again this summer, remember 
-aike advantage of your AHS membership benefits at the Reciprocal Admission 
»gzram gardens all over the country when you are traveling. Another exciting 
ssjpect is that our popular Travel Study Program tours are starting back up this 
, with a trip to Provence on the agenda. 

For those who are staying closer to home, take advantage of online educational 

girams available through our partnership with New Directions in the American 
acscape—you can learn more about these on our website and on page 10 of this 
gazine. Here at the AHS, we continue to seek new ways to enhance your mem- 
sInip and your overall gardening experiences. Please visit www.ahsgardening. org 
sujpdates and leave us your thoughts. We are always looking for good suggestions 
~ Ilove to hear from our members. 


lappy Gardening, 


Weerry Hayes 
IHS Board Chair 
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INSPIRATION FOR POLLINATOR HABITAT = magazine. We have experienced many PLUG FOR GARDENING SHOW 
I have enjoyed The American Gardener _ positive changes in our yard since doing We'd like to recommend a superb F& | 
for many years. I realize that “gardener” _ this, and we remain especially focused on _ source for gardeners. “Gardeners Worl 
can be defined differently and there are —_ maintaining habitat for monarchs and _ isan extensive series of English garden" 
as many different gardens as there are _ other pollinators. I look forward to more _ videos hosted by Monty Don, an Englis 


gardeners who work in them. articles about sharing our gardens with _ gardener. The programs are exceptional- 
We have been changing our gardens _ other species and improving the planet _ ly engaging, and while gardening in the 
since 2014, after reading the article “Rally- _ through eco-friendly gardening. British Isles is the main focus, much © 
ing to Save Monarchs” that was published Colleen Harrison-Jorgensen the information also applies to the United 
in the March/April 2014 issue of this Elyria, OH _ States. The series is widely available om 4 
variety of cable and streaming services- 
Karen and Dan Harms 
Tucson, AZ 
ea R fe V [E IN i THE UNDERAPPRECIATED HAWTHORN 
I enjoy your focus on underappreciated = oS 


LD plants in the “Plant in the Spotlight” de- Fs = 
9 partment. One that should really be more $a 
widely grown is the hawthorn (Cratae- = 
gus spp.). I planted a 6o0-foot hawthorn eG 
hedge in my Maine garden between 201 
and 2015 using six different species, includ- 
ing English hawthorn (C. /aevigata) and 
Washington hawthorn (C. phaenopyrum) 
These two hawthorns, in particular. ag 

are outstandingly ornamental, as well = = 

O being hardy and deer- and disease-resis- & 
tant in my region. They are also attrac : 
tive co birds and pollinators. 

In my opinion, the English haw 
thorn is superior in growth habit, with 
fully clothed, wide spreading branche jay 
down to the ground. The fragrance of} 
its white, early-summer flowers is simi-[j 
lar to lilacs but stronger and more pun: 
gent. Washington hawthorn, native 
the American Southeast, doesn’t have 
fragrant flowers, but its fall foliage color 
is better than English hawthorn. It als 
has more attractive shiny red fruits that 
stay on the tree until the birds get them 
Both species have thorns on the branch 
es, so beware when pruning. 7 

Tony Hammon: 
Danforth, Mi 
2 5 ae eee 


WRITE US! Address letters to Editor, The Amence 
Gardener, 7931 East Boulevard Drive, Alexandr: 
BIRTHDAY VA 22308. Send e-mails to editor@ahsgardenirs 
org (note Letter to Editor in subject line). Letters 
print may be edited for length and clarity- 
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Al AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
~ | TRAVEL STUDY PROGRAM 


AMERICAN 


a" UPCOMING TOURS 


oin us as we venture to extraordinary garden destinations 
around the world. Reserve your space now! 


2021 TOUR 


PROVENCE, FRANCE (October 1-10) 
with Verity Smith, Amy Kupec Larue and Sherran Blair 


2022 TOURS 
NEW ZEALAND (February 5-27, 2022) 


with Richard Lyon and Rachel Muir <= ayes 
af ¢ 6 +f ~ 4 =< Hy 
MOROCCO (March 22-31) OY jo SESS 
Morocco extension (March 31-April 3) TS EL 
with Antonia Lloyd Owen and Terry Hayes NS 
BHUTAN (April 9-20) 3 aaa: ae 
with Susie Orso and Katy Moss Warner E- oie 
PONANT CRUISE TO JAPAN (April 30-May 8) Ee ee 
with Holly and Osamu Shimizu ME lees re 
Je |S oy ; 
For more information about the AHS Travel Study Program ; : cas : 
visit www.ahsgardening.org/travel, e-mail development@ahsgardening.org, ‘ : : E R 
or contact Susan Klejst at (703) 768-5700 ext. 127. iE 2-5 ok 
eS 


Participation in the Travel Study Program supports 
the American Horticultural Society 


Oa. 
a tenets aa fai 
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AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


CONTACTS FOR 
AHS PROGRAMS, MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS 
& DEPARTMENTS 


For general information about your membership, 
call (703) 768-5700. Send change of address 
notifications to our membership department at 
7931 East Boulevard Drive, Alexandria, VA 
22308. If your magazine is lost or damaged in 
the mail, call the number above for a replace- 
ment. Requests for membership information 
and change of address notification can also be 
e-mailed to membership@ahsgardening.org. 


THE AMERICAN GARDENER To submit a letter to 
the editor of The American Gardener, write to 
The American Gardener, 7931 East Boulevard 
Drive, Alexandria, VA 22308, or send an e-mail 
to editor@ahsgardening.org. 


DEVELOPMENT To make a gift to the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Society, or for information 
about a donation you have already made, call 
(703) 768-5700 ext. 127, or send an e-mail 
to development@ahsgardening.org. 


E-MAIL LISTS To subscribe to specific e-mail 
lists for updates on programs and events, visit 
http://connect.ahsgardening.org/email. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN & YOUTH GARDEN 
SYMPOSIUM For information about the Society's 
annual National Children & Youth Garden Sym- 
posium, e-mail education@ahsgardening.org, or 
visit www. ahsgardening. org/ncygs. 


RECIPROCAL ADMISSIONS PROGRAM The AHS 
Reciprocal Admissions Program offers mem- 
bers free admission and other discounts to over 
340 botanical gardens and other horticultural 
destinations throughout North America. A list 
of participating gardens can be found on www. 
ahsgardening.org/rap. For more information, call 
(703) 768-5700 ext. 119, 


RIVER FARM The AHS's River Farm headquar- 
ters in Alexandria is currently closed to visitors. 
For information about facility rentals, please cal! 
(703) 768-5700, ext. 114 or e-mail rentals@ 
ahsgardening.org. 


TRAVEL STUDY PROGRAM Visit spectacular 
private and public gardens around the world 
through the Society's acclaimed Travel Study 
Program. For information about upcoming 
trips, call (703) 768-5700 ext. 127, e-mail 
development@ahsgardening.org, or visit www. 
ahsgardening. org/travel. 


WEBSITE: www.ahsgardening.org The AHS web- 
site is a valuable source of information about 
the Society's programs and aclivities. Users 
must set up a username and password to ac- 
cess the members-only sections. 
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News from the AHS 


July / August 2021 


PROGRAMS ¢ EVENTS e ANNOUNCEMENTS 


VIRTUAL GARDEN TOUR PARTNERSHIP WITH HEYGO 


THE AHS is teaming up with Heygo (www.heygo.com), a live-streaming platfor™ 
that offers immersive, interactive travel experiences, to promote the company $ 
first Botanical Garden Month in August. “We’re excited to let our members kno 
about this new opportunity to watch live-streamed garden tours,” says Susan Klejst- 
AHS'’s Vice President of Development. “Heygo is known for its virtual tours all ove! 
the world, but this is the first time it has focused on botanical gardens.” 

Heygo creates transportive social experiences by allowing experienced local guides €° 
live broadcast directly from their smartphones, as users from anywhere in the world jot 
the journey, chatting and snapping postcards in real time. 

“This is a chance for AHS members to get an insider’s tour ofa garden that they might 
want to visit in the future, or for those who can’t travel, it allows them to tour gardens 
from home,” says Nora MacDonald, AHS's Associate Director of Membership and 
Member Programs. Heygo’s tours will complement the AHS’s Reciprocal Admissions 
Program, which allows members to visit hundreds of public gardens free of charge. 


COLLABORATION WITH CULTIVATING PLACE PODCAST 


THIS SUMMER, the AHS is launching a collaboration with Cultivating Place, a week 
public radio program and podcast hosted by Jennifer Jewell (whose most recent book 
Under Western Skies, is excerpted in this issue of the magazine). As Jewell writes om fhe: 
website, “Cultivating Place is a voice for, with, and about gardeners and nature lovers © 
all manner around the globe, exploring how and why we garden—what we mean whee 
we garden. Through thoughtful conversations with growers, gardeners, naturalists, sc 
entists, artists and thinkers, Cultivating Place illustrates the many ways in which garders 
and gardening are integral to our natural and cultural literacy.” 

A co-production of North State Public Radio (KCHO 91.7 FM in Chico, Cali 
fornia, and KFPR 88.9 FM in Redding, California) and Jewellgarden.com, Cultivat 


ing Place airs Thursdays at 10 a.m., and Sundays at 9 a.m. The podcast is availab': 
on various subscription services. 


REFUGIA DESIGN WINS AHS AWARD AT FLOWER SHOW 


AN EXHIBIT titled “The Sanctuarium”—created by Refugia Design Ltd., based in Ppt 
adelphia, Pennsylvania—received the AHS Environmental Award at the 2021 Philad J 
phia Flower Show, which ran from June 5 to 13 outdoors at FDR Park. 
Refugia’s exhibit was designed to reflect the theme of the flower show, which was “* 4): 
tat: Nature’s Masterpiece.” Signage posted with the exhibit noted that “Human, plaqy , ae 
eee, —iltsect, and animal habitats integrare. : 
a singular designed native landsca = 
line beeween nature and everythin, S i 
disappears, and the beauty and Tes; Sos 
of this relationship are illuminateg = 
ecological haven of our own backya : 
“This outstanding exhibit is ay, . ds. 


The Sanctuarium exhibit on display 


AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


AWARDS 


Riz Reyes, Emerging Horticultural Professional Award 


Since 1953, the American Horticultural Society's Great 
American Gardeners Awards Program has recognized 
individuals and institutions that have made significant 
contributions to American horticulture. 


Nominations are now being accepted for 2022. 
Nominate your “horticultural champion”—a memorable 
professor, a young rising star in the horticultural field, 

or the driving force behind horticultural innovation. 


To access the online nomination form, 
visit www.ahsgardening.org/awards. 
For more information, e-mail education@ahsgardening.org. 


Nominations must be received by September 25, 2021. 


AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


2022 GREAT AMERICAN GARDENERS 


ey P,. 
a é 


Liberty Hyde Bailey Award 

Given to an individual who has made significant lifetime 
contributions to at least three of the following horticultural 
fields: teaching, research, communications, plant exploration, 
administration, art, business, and leadership. 


Emerging Horticultural Professional Award 

Given in the early stages of an individual's career in recognition 
of significant achievements and/or leadership that have advanced 
the field of horticulture in America. 


Jane L. Taylor Award 

Given to an individual, organization, or program that has inspired 
and nurtured future horticulturists through efforts in children’s 
and youth gardening. 


Teaching Award 

Given to an individual whose ability to share his or her 
horticultural knowledge with others has contributed to a better 
public understanding of the plant world and its important 
influence on society. 


To see other awards, visit www.ahsgardening.org/awards. 


Rowen White 
Teaching Award 


Douglas W. Tallamy 
B.Y. Morrison Communications Award 


North Carolina Botanical Garden 
Garden Stewardship Award 


In addition to vital support through membership dues, the American 
Horticultural Society relies on grants, bequests, and other gifts to 
support its programs. We would like to thank the following donors for 
gifts received between April 29, 2021 and June 30, 2021. 


$1,000+ Gifts 


Mr. and Mrs. William 
Paternotte 

Ms. Holly Shimizu and 
Mr. Osamu Shimizu 

Mrs. Nancy S. Thomas 

Mrs. Lidia B. Vitello and 
Mr. James Erman 

Dr. Melanie Walton 

Mr. and Mrs. Klaus Zech 


Ms. Amy Bolton and 

Mr. Philip Schoene 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Cook 
Corona Tools 
The Espoma Company 
Ms. Elisabeth Roberts French 
Mrs. Laura C. Knight 
National Garden Clubs, Inc. 
Dr. David D. Parrish 


In Memory of Rich Caputo 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Grabowski 


In Honor of Eric Pratte 
Mrs. Hope Gordon 


In Honor of Gloria Carroll 
Ms. Margaret Martin 


In Memory of Audrey Ptashnick 
Malinda Ruokonen 


In Memory of Gilbert Daniels 
Ms. Deborah S. Daniels 


In Memory of Louise Retz 
Ms. Susan A. Retz 


In Memory of Faith Taylor Diehl 
Ms. Dana Oman 


In Honor of Harry Rissetto 

Ms. Amy Bolton and 
Mr. Philip Schoene 

In Memory of Alice Dunkle 

Mr. John E. Dunkle In Honor of Harry and Grace 

Rissetto 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome and 


Marian Landerholm 


In Memory of Marjorie Hale 
Ms.Susan H. Kemenyfty 


In Honor of Catherine M. Hayes 
Dr. Duane A. Partain and 
Ms. Jane M Scheidecker 


In Memory of Martha Siler 
Mrs. Jeanne Lilly 


In Memory of Jean Stack 
In Memory of Robert Juricic Ms. Candace K. Stack 
Mr. Don Juricic 

In Memory of Eva Thatcher 
In Memory of Norma Merritt Mr. Robert Thatcher 
Ms. Jean Rositol 
In Honor of Katy Moss Warner 
Ms. P.Q. Moss and 


Mr. Kai Sheng 


In Memory of Louneil Nease 
Mrs. Teresa Chumley 


In Honor of Parker County 
Master Gardener Friends 
Mrs. Kathryne M. Bartlett 


Ifyou would like to support the AHS, please call Susan Klejst, 
Vice President of Development, at (703) 768-5700 ext. 127. 
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AHS EVENTS CALENDAR 


Mark your calendar for these upcoming events 
that are sponsored or cosponsored by 


AMERICAN the AHS. Visit www.ahsgardening.org or call 


HORTICULTURAL (793) 768-5700 for more information. 


JULY-SEPT, Online Webinars hosted by New Directions in the 
American Landscape. (AHS partner event) 

JULY 7-9, National Children & Youth Garden Symposium. 
(Virtual event. Recorded sessions available until July 2022.) 
JULY 22. Flower House Detroit webinar with Lisa Waud 
(Virtual program) 

SEPT. 30-OCT. 2. America in Bloom Symposium. Spartanburg 
and Greenwood, SC. (AHS partner event) 

OCT. 1-10. Gardens of Provence. AHS Travel Study Program. 
OCT. 4-11. AHS Virtual Garden Market. 

OCT. TBD. AHS Online Auction. 


Shimizu. “Homeowners will be taking home lessons on how © 
address environmental challenges such as filtration and phytorem 
diation, native habitats, and the importance of materials.” 


SUMMER LEARNING WITH NDAL WEBINARS 


THE AHS is continuing its ongoing partnership with New Dr 
rections in the American Landscape (NDAL) as cosponsor @ 
“Broadening Our Landscape Vision: Ecology, Culture, and Art,” 
a series of virtual educational programs that will continue int: 
September 2021. The programs were developed by award-win 
ning landscape designer and NDAL founder Larry Weaner. 
NDAL is offering a discounted registration price of $28 fe 
AHS members on these upcoming webinars (times are EST): 


Native Meadows with Larry Weaner, August 12, I-2:30 p.& 
“Like Painting a Picture” with Abra Lee, August 17, 1-2:30 p.c 


AHS members can login at www.ahsgardening.org for xu 
exclusive code to save $7 off the regular price. For webinar ia 
formation and registration, visit ndal. org. 


AMERICA IN BLOOM SYMPOSIUM 

AMERICA IN BLOOM (AIB) will host its virtual symposium, r 
tled “Symposium in the Sky,” from September 29 to October: 
The symposium will feature several educational sessions, includir 
a keynote presentation on the Post-Pandemic Monetary Value : 
Improved Landscapes and Urban Forests. For more informan> 
and to register, visit www.americainbloom.org. 


NOMINATIONS FOR 2022 AHS AWARDS NEEDED 

IT’S TIME once again to nominate America’s talented and qe: 
cated horticulturists, landscape designers, and other green ing. 
try luminaries for the AHS’s annual Great American Garde,- 
Awards, which recognizes excellence in a variety of horticu}y,- 
fields. The deadline for nominations is September 25. Visit 2¢,..- 
ahsgardening.org/awards for more information. 
00 — OO 
News written by AHS staff: 
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‘Variegated and silver foliage can be the foundation for a garden that shines all season long. 


HOUGH NOT considered col- 
ors in the same way as, say, red 
and blue, white and silver can 


= equally powerful in the garden. They 
_m evoke a feeling of serenity, provide 
s:Icome brightness in shade, or add a 
amse of sophistication and elegance. “It 
>eesn’t have to be bold to be beautiful,” 
sys Paul Zammit, a professor of horti- 
Alrure at Niagara College in Ontario, 


BY HEATHER PRINCE 


Resembling forget-me-nots, the flowers of 
Brunnera macrophylia ‘Jack Frost’ bloom for 
weeks as the silver-washed, heart-shaped 
foliage shimmers in the shade. This tidy, 
clump-forming perennial thrives in dry shade 
beneath trees. Its foliage, which doubles 
as a sophisticated addition to cut flower 
arrangements, looks good well into fall. 


Canada, and former director of horti- 
culture at the Toronto Botanical Gar- 
den. “There’s a real beauty in whites 
and silvers. It’s subtle, but impactful, 
cool and calming. It can really create an 
atmosphere.” 

Of course, there are myriad white flow- 
ers available from beloved heirlooms to 
hot new cultivars, but for lasting power 
over the growing season, use foliage to 
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provide structure, texture, and color. This 
is especially important if you're creating 
an evening or moon garden to be enjoyed 
in low light. When silver foliage is paired 
with white flowers, you can layer in even 
more nighttime enjoyment. 


THE MANY SHADES OF WHITE AND SILVER 


“White” foliage in plants is never white 
in the way that flowers can be. In leaves, 
the predominant color is generally green, 
with splashes, splotches, stripes, or edges 
in white that have undertones of yellow, 
pink, blue, green, or purple. Combin- 
ing variegated plants with those whose 
foliage or flowers share the same color 
as the undertone is a good way to create 
a harmonious display. Using too many 
variegated plants in one space, however, 
often results in an overly busy design. 

Similarly, “silver” refers to a palette of 
grays. “Silvers exist in a range of tone from 
slightly gray-green or glaucous to gray to 
bright almost—but not quite—white,” 
says Karen Bussolini, co-author, with Jo 
Anne Gardner of Elegant Silvers: Striking 
Plants for Every Garden (Timber Press, 
2005). “That makes silver plants easier to 
blend with each other and pick up tones 
from other plants in the garden. I always 
want plants to ‘talk’ to each other, to have 
a reason to be planted together.” 

In addition to color, silver foliage gives us 
interesting textures that beckon for touch. 
“Because silver is an adaptation to harsh 
conditions, silver plants often have distinc- 
tive characteristics and forms common to 
plants that evolved under those conditions,” 
notes Bussolini. “Many silver plants have 
very linear or small leaves, or a velvety tex- 
ture. Desert plants like yuccas and agaves are 
boldly architectural. Succulents with leaves 
that hold water come in shapes and sizes that 
contrast with green leafy plants.” 


COOL COMBINATIONS 


White or silver foliage naturally bright- 
ens shady nooks. “I will weave plants 
with bright foliage throughout a darker 
space to lighten it up,” says Janet Drap- 
er, horticulturist for the Mary Living- 
ston Ripley Garden at the Smithsonian 
Gardens in Washington, D.C. “I like to 
use plants such as white-variegated Carex 
‘Everest’ or Brunnera ‘Jack Frost’ with its 
silvery, reflective foliage, or any hosta or 
Polygonatum with white variegation. Ma- 
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Designer Susan A. Roth softens the edges of these stone steps with silvery Japanese painted 
fern (Athyrium niponicum var. pictum) and Serbian bellflower (Campanula poscharskyana). 


ny of the newer rex-type begonias are just 
gorgeous, with white or creamy foliage, 
often with the addition of silver.” 
Variegated trees or shrubs make good 
focal points, and some can be grown as 
hedges. Most require full sun to part 
shade. “Variegated Japanese aralia (Fat- 
sia japonica ‘Variegata’) is one of the few 
large evergreens that stands out in low 
light,” says Lucy Hardiman, a nationally 
recognized garden designer in Portland, 


Oregon. “Underplanting it with small- 
leafed groundcovers knits the plants 
together.” A terrific texture plant for 
warmer climates, this broadleaf evergreen 
is hardy in USDA Zones 8 to 10 and tol- 
erates dry shade. It grows six to eight feet 
tall and wide, with huge, palmate glossy 
leaves splotched with cream. 

Bringing silver foliage together with 
other colors also affects how we perceive 
those colors. “Pair pastel pink flowers with 


WANED J. CHORE (2) 


Above: The knee-high, upright, silver 
foliage of Schizachryium scoparium ‘The 
Blues’ and the tall airy flowers of Panicum 
amarum ‘Dewey Blue’ bring out the luster 
in the pink flowers of Echinacea purpurea, 
Eutrochium maculatum ‘Gateway’, 
Eutrochium dubium ‘Little Joe’, and Phiox 
paniculata ‘Jeana’. 


Right: This study of contrasts pairs the 
warm, cream-edged foliage of Solomon's 
seal (Polygonatum odoratum ‘Variegatum’) 
with the fine-textured, cool blue-gray 
foliage of shredded umbrella plant 
(Syneilesis aconitifolia). 


silver foliage, and they become more lumi- 
nous,” says Bussolini. “Light blues echo 
the coolness of silvers; creamy and light 
yellow blossoms make a subtle warm/cool 
contrast.” But don’t forget green. “I re- 
mind people that green is the foundation 
that supports everything,” says Zammit. 
“Solid, rich green anchors it all cogecher.” 

Gardeners with limited space or 
without a yard can find plenty of white 
and silver foliage plants co enjoy in con- 
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Above: Silvers of different weights and shades play off each other as this ghost plant 
(Graptopetalum paraguayense) tumbles in front of the coarse upright blades of Agave ‘Blue 
Glow’ along a set of steps in a California garden. Top, left: Daisy bush (Brachyglottis greyi, syn. 
Senecio greyi), a broadleaf evergreen shrub native to New Zealand, has fuzzy silver foliage 
that begs to be touched. Top, right: This green-and-white caladium ties into the white urn 
and is softened by the feathery sprays of maidenhair fern (Adiantum sp.) 
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tainers. “In containers, I like white and 
silver plants to be the specimen,” says 
Zammit, who designed plenty of con- 
tainers when he was at Toronto Botanical 
Garden. “A large-leafed plant, like Ca- 
ladium, goes best with a fine-leaf plant, 
such as a maidenhair fern (Adiantum sp.) 
or asparagus fern (Asparagus densiflorus). 
Put them in each other’s faces and make 
them nice and friendly for best effect.” 


SO MANY POSSIBILITIES 


With so many variegated and silver plants 
out there, you won’t lack for options in 
the garden. Try plants in different spots 
until it works for you. “If the plant is not 
happy where it is, or you don’t like ir, 
use that shovel and move it!” says Drap- 
er. “That is what gardening is all about! 
Keep planting and refining, but be sure 
to relax and enjoy the serenity you have 
created once in a while!” Oe 


eeeeeeeEeE————E—E—EeEeEe 
Heather Prince is associate editor for The 
American Gardener. 


TOP; SAXON HOLT. BOTTOM, KAREN BUSSOLINI 


Above: The dramatic silver spikiness of 
Yucca rostrata ‘Sapphire Skies’ sharply 
contrasts with the sunset-colored Kniphofia 
and the creamy silver-and-white blades 
of Aloe wickensii in this drought-tolerant 
California garden. 


Left: This intimate private garden designed 
by Christine Froehlich feels more spacious 
thanks to a palette of silvery-white foliage 
and the contrasting shapes of two variegated 
dogwoods: Cornus kousa ‘Wolf Eyes’, right, 
has an upright, treelike habit, while the 
billowy Cornus alba \vory Halo®, left, has a 
compact, bushy form. 
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‘The Beauty of 


Beardtongues 


Most gardeners are only familiar with a few popular cultivars of Penstemon. Here’s a look 


at the remarkable diversity of lovely flowers in the genus. 


ANY AMERICAN garden- 
M ers from the Eastern Sea- 
board to the Pacific Coast 
have grown penstemon cultivars such as 
‘Husker Red’ or ‘Mexicali Red Rocks’, 


but chances are that very few—especially 
those who live east of the Rockies—have 
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grown or even seen species such as Pen- 
stemon spectabilis or P. rostriflorus. This 
is unfortunate, because this large and 
diverse genus of native flowering plants 
deserves much broader inclusion in gar- 
dens. As author Robert Nold wrote in 
Penstemons, his wonderful 1999 guide to 


BY LARRY DEAVEN 


the genus, “few genera commonly grown 
in gardens have been as misunderstood as 
Penstemon, and few have as much over- 
looked potential.” 

There are approximately 280 species in 
the genus Penstemon, some of which are na- 
tive to every state in the continental United 


LARRY DEAVEN 


Above: On prairie beardtongue (P. cobaea), the white staminode is visible at the tips of the purple 
flowers. Opposite page: The penstemon cultivar ‘Husker Red’, growing here at the Lurie Garden in 
Chicago, was named the Perennial Plant Association's plant of the year in 1996. 


States as well as to several Canadian prov- 
inces and south into Mexico. Penstemons 
are beloved for their cubular flowers, which 
come in many shades of blue and purple, 
intense reds and pinks, yellows, creams, 
and whites, drawing an equally diverse pool 
of pollinators, including hummingbirds 
and a variety of native bees. Forms range 
from mats less than one inch high to rigid 
five-foot-by-three-foot clumps, and nearly 
every size and shape in between. 

Penstemons are also commonly known 
as beardtongues, because when you look in- 
to their flowers you can see a characteristic 
tonguelike filament, termed a staminode, 
inside or sometimes protruding from the 
end. The staminode is frequently covered 
with white or golden hairs. (For more on 
how the staminode gave rise to the plant's 
botanical name, see box, right.) 


GARDEN HISTORY 


Species penstemons have been in and out 
of favor as garden plants since the first 
one was described in western literature 
in 1748. There are a number of reasons 
for this, including the emphasis placed 
on developing cultivars in Europe, and 
the widespread—and somewhat unde- 
served—reputation penstemons have as 
mountain and desert plants that don’t 
grow well outside their native environ- 
ments. Although perennial in nature, 
some species tend to be relatively short- 
lived, but they generally redeem them- 
selves by coming back easily from seed. 
Another strike against them is that many 
penstemon seeds contain germination 
inhibitors, so they require special treat- 
ment for successful cultivation (for more 
on this, see the box on page 21). 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


The name Penstemon was coined by 
John Mitchell, an English physician, ina 
treatise published in 1748. He proposed 
Penstemon as a genus title for a newly 
discovered plant that is now known as 
P. laevigatus. Although a written record 
has not been found, Mitchel! probably 
formed the name by combining “pen,” 
an English prefix derived from the Latin 
paene, meaning “almost,” and stamon, 
a Greek word for “filament.” 

With the general meaning “almost 
a stamen,” Mitchell seemed to be 
comparing the sterile stamen (stami- 
node) found in penstemon flowers to 
the staminode found in the closely re- 
lated genus Chelone. Some Chelone 
species had been described prior to 
1748, and the sterile stamen in these 
flowers is short and undeveloped. 

Mitchell thought the long and devel- 
oped staminode in his new flower was 
sufficient reason to call it a new genus. 

In 1753, in the Species Planta- 
rum, botanist Carl Linnaeus included 
Mitchell's new flower in the genus 
Chelone. Linnaeus retained the name 
Penstemon, but changed the spell- 
ing to pentstemon and used it as a 
species title in the genus Chelone: 
Chelone pentstemon. 

In 1769, Mitchell republished 
his original treatise, retaining the 
original spelling of Penstemon, and re- 
establishing his claim that it was a new 
genus. 

In the late 1700s and early 1800s, 
new discoveries by botanists clearly 
established that penstemons com- 
prised a new genus, but they retained 
the spelling used by Linnaeus. It took 
120 years of misspelling until bota- 
nists rediscovered Mitchell's work and 
changed the spelling back to the orig- 
inal Penstemon. Despite that, many 
gardening authors continued to use 
the Linnaeus spelling until the 1950s. 

Even now, in the 21st century, 
many wildflower manuals continue to 
incorrectly state that the name Pen- 
stemon means five stamens or fifth 
stamen. As noted earlier, Penstemon 
means “almost a stamen.” 

—L.D. 
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My views on penstemon adaptability 
have been transformed over the last six years 
during the course of my volunteer work de- 
signing and constructing a garden devoted 
to penstemons at the Nature Center in Los 
Alamos, New Mexico, near where I live. 
Here some 200 species from all over the 
country grow side-by-side. The only climat- 
ic limitation seems to be winter hardiness. 

Home gardeners in different regions 
have also chronicled their experience grow- 
ing penstemons, including a Maine garden- 
er—writing in an earlier incarnation of this 
publication—who related success with 100 
penstemon species. Similar accounts from 
states such as North Carolina, Montana, 
and Oregon provide ample evidence that 
a large number of species penstemons can 
be grown in many regions of the country. 

While penstemons as a whole tend to 
thrive in regions with free-draining sandy or 
rocky soils, my experience indicates that, no 
matter the soil type, success for many spe- 
cies is possible in all but the wettest climates. 
In some cases, careful site selection and soil 
preparation is needed (see the section on 
“Culture and Care” on page 20). 

If you have never grown penstemons, or 
have only grown the most widely available 


Sources 


Alplains, Kiowa, CO. alplains.com. 
American Penstemon Society. 

www. penstemons.org. 

(Seed exchange.) 

Everwilde Seed Farms Inc., Fallbrook, 
CA. www.everwilde.com. 

North American Rock Garden Society. 
www.nargs.org. (Seed exchange.) 
Toadshade Wildflower Farm, French- 
town, NJ. https:/toadshade.com. 


Resources 


Growing Penstemons: Species, Cul- 
tivars and Hybrids by Dale Lindgren 
and Ellen Wilde. Infinity Publishing, 
San Bernardino, CA, 2003. 
Penstemons by Robert Nold, Timber 
Press, Portland, OR, 1999. 


cultivars, here are 1o fairly adaptable species 
and a few cultivars | recommend trying 
in different regions. Each of these plants 
has survived winter temperatures below 
o degrees Fahrenheit (F). Hardiness zone 
recommendations are included, but these 
have limited usefulness for penstemons be- 


cause factors such as moisture and exposure 
play an important role in winter survival. 


SAMPLING THE SPECIES 


Pineleaf penstemon (P. pinifolius, US- 
DA Hardiness Zones 4-9) is a shrubby, 
eight-inch-tall plant covered with tubular 
orange-red flowers from late May to July. 
Native from southern Arizona and New 
Mexico across the border into Mexico, its 
name refers to its finely textured foliage. It is 
an excellent subject for the front of a mixed 
border and can be used as an edging plant. A 
variant with yellow flowers is sometimes of- 
fered, and if yellow and orange-red plants are 
grown together, seedlings with intermedi- 
ate colors will appear. Hummingbirds fight 
over the flowers. 

One of the showiest of the large pen- 
stemons, P. grandiflorus (Zones 3-9) has 
a broad native range in the central United 
States from northern Texas up to the Cana- 
dian border. In wild populations, its large 
flowers are usually pink to pale purple, buc 
the potential color range extends to deep 
purple, maroon, and white. The two- to 
four-foot stalks, clad in elegant gray-green 
foliage, bear flowers on the upper 10 to 15 
inches from late spring to early summer. 


Pineleaf penstemon is prized for its clumping habit, brightly colored flowers, and fine, needlelike foliage. 
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LARRY DLAVEN (2) 
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The cwo-inch flowers of prairie beard- 
tongue (P. cobaea, Zones 5-8), ranging in 
color from white co pink to lavender to 
deep purple, are among the largest in the 
genus. They bloom on the upper half of 
two-foot stems from April to August, de- 
pending on location. Prairie beardtongue 
is native from Arizona to Texas and north 
to Minnesota and Wisconsin, which indi- 
cates suitability to a wide range of soil and 
climatic conditions. 

White wand beardtongue (P. tubaeflorus, 
Zones 4-9) is a prairie plant found in the 
wild from Texas to Wisconsin and report- 
edly naturalized in parts of New England. As 
its common name suggests, it bears pristine 
white flowers on two- to three-foot stems 
from May to July. Planted in clumps, it 
adds a white cloud to the perennial border. 
As a bonus, it displays attractive lavender/ 
purple seedpods until hard frost. 

The bright red tubular flowers of cardi- 
nal beardtongue (P. cardinalis, Zones 5-8) 
bloom on two- to three-foot stems from 
May to July in its native range, perhaps 
extending into August in more northerly 
gardens. Although native only to a narrow 


Top left: With elegant white flowers atop 
statuesque stems, white wand beardtongue 
stands out in a garden. Bottom left: The bright 
red flowers of cardinal penstemon are magnets 
for hummingbirds and bumblebees. 


range in Texas and New Mexico, it has 
proven widely adaptable in gardens across 
the country. The flowers have evolved for 
hummingbird pollination, but bumblebees 
have learned how to puncture the base of the 
flowers so they can extract the rich nectar. 
Native to the region where California, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah 
intersect, bridge penstemon (P. rostri- 
florus, Zones 5-9) has orange-red flow- 
ers similar in size and color to those of 
pineleaf penstemon. The habit and bloom 
times of these nwo species, however, are 
appreciably different. Bridge penstemon’s 
stems are woody at the base and form a 
symmetrical mound to about three feet. It 
begins flowering in mid-July, after most 
of the spring blooming penstemons have 
finished, and continues until frost. 
Another late-blooming penstemon is 
P. richardsonii (Zones 6-9). This species 
is native to the Pacific Northwest from 
Oregon to British Columbia, but it can be 
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readily grown in gardens from the South- 
west to the Northeast. A single plant can 
form a circular mound three feet across 
with individual stems two to three feet tall. 
These stems are covered with attractive 
light green foliage and, from mid-July to 
September, with bright pink flowers. 

Penstemon clutei (Zones 4-8) is known as 
the sunset crater beardtongue because of its 
very limited native range in Arizona, but it is 
particularly hardy and has been successfully 
grown in gardens from Texas to Manitoba. 
Its beautiful light pink flowers, which bloom 
in June to July, are a striking foil for the blu- 
ish green, serrated leaves. A mature plant will 
reach about three feet by three feet. 

Even in a genus with hundreds of beau- 
tiful species, showy penstemon (P. spectabi- 
lis, Zones 6-10) is a standout. The two-foot 
stems carry shiny, blue-green leaves and, 
from May to June, flowers with deep blue 
or blue-purple lobes and tubes with pink 
and blue pigments. Tiny hairs on the tubes 
reflect light, causing the pink and blue pig- 
ments to vary in intensity throughout the 
day. This species is native to southern Cal- 
ifornia but, in my experience, can survive 
winter temperatures below o degrees F. 

Native to the Southwest, desert pen- 
stemon (P. pseudospectabilis, Zones 5-8) is 
a large plant, up to five feet tall, with dark 
green or blue-green leaves that are fused 
around the stem. A mature plant produces 
many hundreds of dark pink flowers from 
April to July, with an appreciable rebloom 
in the fall. The large number of flowers and 
the brilliant colors are striking whether the 
plant is grown singly or in small groups. 


HARDY CULTIVARS 


While many of the European hybrids are 
not suitable for regions with cold winters, 
there are several cultivars that are completely 
hardy and bear the grace and delicate beauty 
of the species penstemons. Perhaps the best 
known of these is ‘Husker Red’, a selection 
of P. digitalis that has white flowers and dark 
maroon foliage. Widely grown, it has given 
rise to a number of other named cultivars— 
including ‘Onyx and Pearls’, ‘Blackbeard’, 
‘Dark Towers’, and ‘Pocahontas’-—that vary 
in the intensity of the maroon foliage or have 
pink pigment in the flowers. 

Two other cultivars that have stood the 
test of time and are commonly available 
are ‘Red Rocks’, which has pale pink flow- 
ers, and ‘Pikes Peak Purple’, which has 
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Above: The stunning purple flowers of showy penstemon make this species a garden showstopper. 
Opposite page: While blooming, desert penstemon is visited by a variety of pollinators. 


violet-purple flowers. These cultivars have 
complex parentage that involves both 
Mexican and American species. 

Although they are relative newcom- 
ers, “Twizzle Scarlet’ and “Twizzle Purple’ 
have distinguished themselves by earning a 
Fleuroselect Gold Medal and an All-Amer- 
ica Selections Silver Medal, respectively. 
Growing 25 to 30 inches tall, these siblings 
are hybrids derived from P. barbatus. 


CULTURE AND CARE 


Most penstemons thrive in a site in full sun 
or with limited shade. A few species, includ- 
ing P. hirsutus and P. digitalis, will tolerate 
sites in half-shade. They are generally tol- 


erant of a range of soil pH levels, but neu- 
tral to slightly alkaline soil is ideal for most 
species. They do not benefit from organic 
soil amendments or organic mulches, and 
they thrive in mineral soils. Soil treatment 
that enhances drainage is beneficial, espe- 
cially in regions with more than 25 inches 
of annual rainfall. A mulch of three to four 
inches of crusher fines—sometimes called 
stone or quarry dust—on top of the native 
soil is highly recommended. The crusher 
fines provide a well-drained medium for 
shallow roots while deeper roots can access 
moisture in the native soil below. 

Plants should be deadheaded after 
blooming, leaving behind a few stems with 
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seed capsules for self-seeding. Deadheading 
will also encourage a fall rebloom. Many of 
the cultivars are suitable for containers, but 
the root systems of the western penstemons 
are both deep and widespread, and these 
species prefer to be planted in the garden. 
There is a large amount of published 
information about how to germinate pen- 
stemon seeds. Most of the methods involve 
two steps: moist stratification (holding 
moist seeds at or around 40 degrees F) to 
induce germination, followed by actual 
germination at a higher temperature (50 
to 70 degrees F). For specific germination 
instructions, see the box on the right. © 


Larry Deaven is the former director of the 
Center for Human Genome Studies at the Los 
Alamos National Laboratory in New Mex- 
ico. As a volunteer, using a Special Projects 
Grant from the American Penstemon Soctety, 
he grew and planted thousands of seedlings 
representing 200 penstemon species in a public 
garden at the Los Alamos Nature Center. 
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GROWING PENSTEMONS FROM SEED 


You can wade through a lot of information about penstemon seed germination, but 
most of the recommendations boil down to moist stratification: holding moist seeds 
at or around 40 degrees Fahrenheit (F) to induce germination. Here is a simple and 
reliable method to accomplish this task. It has been used successfully for seeds 
from 200 species of penstemons and 40 cultivars. 


m Place penstemon seeds between two discs of moist paper towel in a plastic 
petri dish. 

mw Incubate moist seeds in refrigerator at 40 to 42 degrees F. 

m Check the seeds every few days for signs of germination; this may take anywhere 
from a week to 132 days, depending on species. 

m As soon as you see small roots emerging from a seed, use forceps or tweezers 
to gently plant the seed in a Jiffy 7 pellet or a two-inch plastic pot filled with 
seedling mix. 

m Place the seedlings under a grow light in a room kept at between 50 to 70 de- 
grees F and be sure to keep the soil moist. 

a Return petri dishes to refrigerator and continue to regularly check for additional 
germination. 

m Once the seedlings have two to four pairs of true leaves, transplant them to 
larger pots. ih: 
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Many gardens of the American 
West fearlessly draw on the 
natural beauty of the physical 
places in which they exist and 
also serve as oases for wild 


plants and animals. 


BY JENNIFER JEWELL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
CAITLIN ATKINSON 


HE WEST and its climatic re- 
alities, its rich and complex 
cultural history, and its unpar- 
alleled—its truly magnificent—natural 
beauty, have raised, tested, and trans- 
formed many a would-be gardener in- 
to a more astute, resilient, resourceful, 
respectful, and collaborative one out of 
sheer necessity. The West and its gardens 
and gardeners have lessons for all of us. 
Rancho Arroyo, Virginia Cave’s garden 
in Phoenix, Arizona, is a case in point. AF 
ter gardening for a large part of her life on 
the East Coast, she has had to adapt to a 
completely different ecosystem and plant 
palecte—and she has learned to appreciate 
the natural beauty of her desert home. 


THE PLACE 


The Sonoran Desert bears a strong sense 
of the ephemeral. Persistent light, arid 
heat, fleeting rains of winter, and an often 
intense summer monsoon season result 
in quick, opportunistic greening of leaves 
and the colorful flash of blooms. An ar- 
royo is a seasonal watercourse. It is a nat- 
urally formed, dry rocky bed most of the 
year, but it fills and runs quickly, some- 
times violently, when rains arrive and 
overwhelm a sun-hardened watershed. 
Rancho Arroyo is a circa 1926 adobe 
house and garden on the remaining acre of 
a former cattle ranch, which once straddled 
a long-established arroyo winding down 
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Blue palo verde (Parkinsonia florida) and creosote bush (Larrea tridentata) in yellow spring bloom brighten the more rigid structural cacti, 
including saguaro (Carnegiea gigantea) and totem cacti (Pachycereus schotti), growing along an arroyolike garden path. 


VIBIOMARY GARDENS frvm the 
BPOCKY MOUNTAINS tu Ite PACIFIC COAST 


Pilcegeepy by CALTON ALC BOM Drie by DEM MIFER DEWELL 


This article is an adapted excerpt 
from Under Western Skies: Visionary 
Gardens from the Rockies to the Pacific 
Coast by Jennifer Jewell with pho- 
tographs by Caitlin Atkinson, pub- 
lished by Timber Press, 2021. Used 
with permission of the publisher. 
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from the slopes of nearby Piestewa Peak. As 
the fortunes of its original owners changed, 
parcels of the land were sold off until the 
property reached its current form—a long, 
deep, irregularly shaped lot. From the 1960s 
through the mid-1980s, renowned desert 
plane expert W. Hubert Earle, director of 
the Desert Botanical Garden from 1957 to 
1976, owned Rancho Arroyo. He filled its 
garden with cacti and succulent specimens, 
prompting its listing on the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places in 2003. 

After Earle’s death in 1984, the prop- 
erty changed hands several times. One 
group attempted to fashion it into a spa 
and then a Buddhist retreat center. It 
was in foreclosure and abandoned when 
Virginia Cave purchased the property in 
2012. The water to the garden had been 
turned off for some time, so on her ar- 
rival there were exactly five living trees— 
three ironwoods and two very sad palo 
verdes—and 75 dead totem cacti, a few 
surviving saguaros, and “a lot of tattered 
prayer flags.” 


THE PERSON 


Born in England and raised in New York 
City, Cave got serious about gardening 
as a young mother living first in New 
Hampshire and then in rural Vermont, 
where an old house, terraced stone walls, 
and fertile fields nurtured her real love of 
gardening. She went on to create and care 
for a garden on Sea Island, Georgia, and 
a penthouse terrace garden in Manhattan, 
before retiring to Phoenix in 2005. 

Cave is an antique and folk art deal- 
er, and she found the history, artistry, 
and craftsmanship of Rancho Arroyo 
appealing. While she originally did try 
to re-create some semblance of Vermont 
or Georgia in the garden, she learned 
her lesson after heading out optimisti- 
cally “wich my little trowel and near- 
ly breaking my wrist” by hitting the 
concrete-hard sedimentary caliche soil 
underlying many arid regions. She sub- 
sequently attended the Desert Botanical 
Garden’s Desert Landscape School to 
learn about the plants native to her new 


Top left: Columnar Pachycereus pecten- 
aboriginum reminds Virginia Cave “of an old 
Western movie scene with horse, rider, and 
cacti on a hill,” so she placed it here near 
the house’s front door as a good “opening 
statement.” She softened the overall feel 
by underplanting the agave and yucca with 
softer herbaceous annuals and perennials 
like self-seeding coreopsis, clarkia, and 
blanket flowers (Gaillardia spp.). 


Bottom left: A healthy stand of purple prickly 
pear (Opuntia macrocentra) with its cheerful, 
bright yellow blooms. 


home, how to choose and site them, and 
how to grow and care for them. 

Cave does not view the desert’s beauty 
as greater or lesser than that of the more 
temperate regions of her past. “It’s differ- 
ent. You find substitutes for the plants you 
once loved but won’t do here,” she says. 
“For instance, I can’t grow lilacs, but I can 
grow desert willow—they’re both pur- 
ple, they both bloom in spring, they both 
smell good. I can’t grow hydrangeas, but I 
can grow Cuphea.” She recently improved 
a section of the garden along her gravel 
drive by adding more flowering plants 
to the existing hedgehog cacti, including 
desert penstemon species and the desert 
orchid tree, Bauhinia variegata. 

“Water—a symbol of money in Phoe- 
nix—and time are resources you have to be 
willing to choose to dedicate to cultivating 
a garden,” says Cave. “Not everyone can, 
and not everyone is willing to make this 
choice even if they can. Some people lose 
themselves in books, cooking, or jigsaw 
puzzles. I love to lose myself in listening to 
the lovebirds roosting in the arroyo or in 
deadheading my winter pansies.” 


THE PLANTS 


The feel of driving into Rancho Arroyo 
is one of oasis, of trees and cacti shel- 
tering and embracing the adobe build- 
ings. The plantings screen the newer 
suburban development nearby, and the 
space feels large and secluded, inviting 
exploration and discovery of the cacti, 
desert ironwoods (Olneya tesota), mes- 
quites (Prosopis spp.), Arizona rosewood 
(Vauquelinia californica), and hopseed 
bushes (Dodonaea viscosa) lining the oco- 
tillo fence lines, filling the view with life 
and form. 
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When Cave began working in the gar- 
den at Rancho Arroyo, she paid close at- 
tention to what species had survived the 
loss of supplemental water. Although her 
preferred cacti are very drought tolerant, 
they still look best, as do the other plant- 
ings, with some supplemental irrigation 
throughout the year. In the beginning, she 
tried to only use plants native to the imme- 
diate region, but in time “made exceptions 
for love of plants from other desert envi- 
ronments.” An airy grove of palo blanco 
trees (Mariosousa willardiana), which are 
native to the southeastern aspects of the 
Sonoran Desert in Mexico, remind her 
of white birch. The garden also features 
a boojum tree (Fouquieria columnaris), a 
native of Baja California. Although there 
is a locally native pink fairy duster (Cal- 
liandra eriophylla), Cave prefers red fairy 
duster (Calliandra californica), also native 
to Baja, because “it seems to attract the 
hummingbirds more than the pink.” 

Birds are another important element 
to the garden for her. “We have a flock 
of pigeons whom we call the Rockettes, 
which line up on the roofline,” she says. 
“Some people hate them, but they don’t 


Virginia Cave’s property is named Rancho 
Arroyo for the historic natural arroyo that 
used to run from the nearby mountains 
through the original ranch. In tribute to 
that, Cave had this recirculating arroyo 
constructed to wind diagonally through the 
back garden. Here it sparkles through a 
spiny ocotillo (Fouquieria splendens). 


bother me. They seem to get on with the 
little birds—cactus wrens, doves, quail, 
and many, many finches. When a hawk 
or owl comes into the ironwood trees, 
though, the whole garden goes quiet.” 
Along with large-scale revegetation, 
Cave has also added a small recirculat- 
ing arroyo along the back of the original 
house since “the property is named in its 
honor, but the arroyo was sold off years 
ago.” Since “flowers and color are fleeting 
in the desert,” she has seeded wildflowers 
and added plants with even subtle blooms 
like little leaf cordia (Cordia parvifolia) 
and Texas olive (Cordia boissieri), as well 
as gaillardias, clarkia, tiny snapdragons, 
and flax. “You have to pick a microcli- 
mate for the California bluebells,” she 
says. “And while succulents are held up as 
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great choices, they don’t in fact do really 
well here. Sedums find it too hor and dry.” 
Penstemons, though, are “very satisfying.” 

Cave is out in the garden every day from 
February through May, but she stays inside 
in the heat of late June, July, August, and 
early September. “We put in beans in the 
veg garden in September, and that draws 
me back out.” She feels “lucky that the So- 
noran Desert has such high diversity to play 


, roe ms a en 
with and that the Desert Botanical Garden 


helps to make native introductions avail- 
able to gardeners.” fm 


Jennifer Jewell is the host of Cultivating 
Place, a public radio program and podcast, 
and the author of several garden books, in- 
cluding Under Western Skies, with photo- 
graphs by Caitlin Atkinson (Timber Press, 
2021). She lives in Northern California. 
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Spicing Up the 
Herb Garden 


Ready to move beyond basil, parsley, and thyme? Here are a few worthy culinary plants to add 
new flavor to your garden and your kitchen. 


cook, you’re probably already grow- 
ing all the popular culinary herbs— 
basil, thyme, oregano, sage, and parsley. 
These are versatile, but if you’ve mastered 
growing them, you might be ready to get 
more adventurous. Instead of buying pre- 
pared horseradish from a grocery store, 
why not grow it? Don’t spend a small for- 
tune on a tiny jar of saffron for your pa- 
ella—harvest your own from the garden. 
As the owner of an herb-based business 
and an avid cook, I grow about 200 vari- 
eties every year and I’m always looking for 
more. To add something new to your gar- 
den, I recommend trying these to slightly 
out-of-the-ordinary herbs as a start. They 
are all pretty easy to grow in my experi- 
ence and are available from a number of 
mail-order sources. 


if F YOU'RE a gardener who also likes to 


CHERVIL (Anthriscus cerefolium) 

Used extensively in French cooking, 
chervil is one of the essential ingredients 
in fines herbes, the classic French herb 
blend that also includes freshly chopped 
parsley, chives, and tarragon. The deli- 
cate, ferny leaves taste mildly of licorice 
or anise. Enjoy it chopped and sprinkled 
on egg dishes, grilled or broiled fish, cold 


cucumber soup, and in butter sauces. 


Growing A biennial mostly grown as an 
annual, chervil prefers humus-rich soil and 
a cool, shady site where it gets about four 
hours of sunlight daily. Scatter seeds direct- 
ly in loosened garden soil, about half-inch 
deep in early spring. Repeat the seeding 
process about every two weeks to extend 
production. Once the weather warms 
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Ground and mixed with vinegar, the root of horseradish produces a pungent condiment. 


BY JIM LONG 


— 
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TOP, JOSH MCCULLOUGH, BOTTOM LEFT, HANCY J ONORA, BOTTOM RIGHT; COURTESY OF RENCESGARDEN.COM 


Top: French sorrel lends tartness to the well-known sorrel soup. Above, left: Coriander 
flowers attract pollinators and yield to seeds that are widely used in Mexican and East Asian 
cuisine. Above, right: The fernlike leaves of chervil have a mild licorice flavor. 


and the plant begins to flower, the flavor 
deteriorates. Chervil thrives in the cooler 
spring or mid-fall in USDA Zones 3 to 7. 
In regions with warmer climates, it’s best to 
grow chervil in winter. 


CORIANDER (Coriandrum sativum) 

Known to some as cilantro or Chinese 
parsley, coriander has ewo distinct person- 
alities. All parts of this Asian annual plant 
are edible. The most commonly con- 
sumed parts are the leaves and the seeds. 


The leaves, known as cilantro, are indis- 
pensable in Chinese, Thai, Indian, and 
Mexican dishes. The seeds, known as co- 
riander, are used whole in pickling mixes 
or ground to add spice to desserts. Seeds 
that are used in Indian or Thai dishes are 
dry-roasted whole in a skillet before being 
ground and added in the cooking process. 

The roots, which are less commonly 
used—and rarely sold in food markets— 
have an earthy, spicy, slightly citrusy fla- 
vor, and are a staple in authentic Thai 


cuisine. There are no reliable substitutes 
for the root, so grow your own if you en- 
joy cooking Thai recipes. Roots that are 
harvested from the garden can be frozen 
in water without altering the flavor, so you 
can have a year-round supply. 


Growing Soak coriander seeds in water 
about 24 hours to soften the hard seed 
coat before planting outdoors in very early 
spring. Choose an area with part shade. 
The seed will sprout quickly, and in about 
six to eight weeks, the roots will be big 
enough to harvest. Replant every two 
weeks in cool weather for a continuous 
supply of leaves. Once hot weather starts, 
the coriander plant will go to seed, which 
you can gather and dry for later use. 


FRENCH SORREL (Rumex scutatus) 
This outstanding culinary herb is native to 
France. The fresh leaves are valued for their 
slightly tart, lemonlike flavor. French sorrel 
is best known as the star ingredient in sor- 
rel soup, a combination of chicken broth, 
sorrel leaves, and cream. Try it in sauces for 
grilled salmon, and enjoy it in salads. 

French sorrel is often confused with 
garden sorrel or sour dock (R. acetosa), 
which has more elongated leaves and a 
more upright habit. I have had good re- 
sults with the garden sorrel section Pro- 
fusion®, which seldom goes to seed and 
produces abundant leaves. 

A perennial that is hardy in Zones 4 to 9, 
French sorrel forms a low clump of spade- 
or shield-shaped, sometimes bluish-green 
leaves. The leaves can be harvested as need- 
ed throughout the growing season. It sends 
up flower stalks the second year, which 
should be removed immediately to prevent 
the plant from going to seed. 


Growing Start French sorrel from seed 
indoors, by root divisions, or potted from a 
nursery. It prefers full sun and a site in rich, 
moist soil. [ recommend dividing the plant 
every three to four years to keep it vigorous. 


GARLIC CHIVES (Allium tuberosum) 
Everyone knows ordinary chives, but gar- 
lic chives are a delightful combination of 
chives with a subde hint of garlic. As such, 
this herb works wonderfully well both fresh 
and as an ingredient in cooked dishes. 
Hardy, perennial, and deer-resistant, 
garlic chives thrive in Zones 4 to 8 and are 
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sometimes called Chinese leeks, denoting 
their origin. Plants grow in a clump 12 to 
15 inches across and 15 to 18 inches tall, 
often remaining green all winter in Zones 
6 and warmer. The white flower umbels 
emerge mid- to late summer and are at- 
tractive in the landscape. 

Unlike the tubular leaves of ordinary 
chives, those of garlic chives are flat and rib- 
bonlike. To use them, cut off several at the 
plant base and chop. Add to stir-fries, sprin- 
kle fresh over scrambled eggs, simmer in 
sauces, and enjoy in seafood or pork dishes. 


Growing Grow garlic chives from seed 
planted directly in the garden after danger 
of frost, or start them earlier indoors in pots 
for transplanting outdoors. Garlic chives 
are available as plants in spring from garden 
centers. Grow in full sun in average garden 
soil. One caution: This herb can spread un- 
checked, so remove the flower stalks after 
the flowers fade to prevent seed set. 


HORSERADISH (Armoracia rusticana) 


Horseradish can give your taste buds a 


mr 
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CULTIVATION TIPS 


= For best flavor, most herbs from which you use the leaves will benefit from reg- 
ular “haircuts” or harvesting. Many people are timid about pruning herbs, afraid 
they will damage the plant. Since most herbs’ mission in life is to bloom and 
produce seed, their flavor changes in that process, often becoming bitter. But if 
you prune those plants back by one third or even half about once every summer 
month, you will extend the period of harvesting leaves with optimal flavor. 


= Most herbs need very little in fertilizer and are rarely bothered by insect pests. 
Unless otherwise noted, most culinary herbs prefer full sun. 


m If you have limited space, herbs—especially the annual ones—can be success- 
fully grown in containers. To prevent plants from becoming rootbound, choose 
large containers—the larger the better. Plants in containers require some light 
liquid fertilizer every few weeks because of the constricted growing environment, 
but avoid overwatering. —J.L. 


kick! Grown primarily for use as a con- 
diment, this tough perennial is related 
to mustard and wasabi and produces 
broad, green, 15— to 20-inch leaves that 
look much like those of mustard. The 
culinary part is the pungent root, which 
is dug, scrubbed, and ground in a food 


processor (carefully, with ventilation, or 
outdoors) with vinegar to preserve it. 
Ruggedly hardy in Zones 2 to 9, this herb 
was brought to the United States by early 
Hungarian and Russian immigrants. Horse- 
radish makes a good substitute for wasabi 
and is often served with ham or pork dishes, 


Garlic chives are highly ornamental in flower, but it's best to remove the flowers after they fade to prevent seed set and unwanted spread. 
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deviled eggs, and potato salad. Whole roots 
can be stored for several months in the refrig- 
erator and ground as needed. 


Growing Grow horseradish from seed 
or root cuttings, or as a potted plant from 
a nursery. It requires deep, fairly rich soil 
with average moisture and a sunny to 
part-sunny location. Horseradish spreads 
underground and can be somewhat in- 
vasive, so consider restricting it to a back 
corner of your garden.. 


LEMON BALM (Melissa officinalis) 


This amazing perennial herb is often 


overlooked as merely decorative. Native 
to Iran, lemon balm is hardy in Zones 5 
to 8 and grows 15 to 20 inches tall and 
wide. Its toothed leaves resemble those of 
mint, to which it is related. Bees love the 
small, white summer blossoms. 

The leaves have a refreshing lemony 
fragrance and flavor. They can be used in 
recipes for cakes, cookies, and sauces for 
fish dishes. Served iced or hot, lemon balm 
tea is said to calm the digestive system. 
Growing Lemon balm is easily grown 
from seed started indoors in early spring. 
Barely cover the seeds and keep moist ina 
sunny location or under grow lights. Seeds 


may be planted directly in the garden 
around the last frost date. Plants and root 
divisions are also available. 

Grow in average garden soil in a well- 
drained, partly sunny location. Ic will be 
happiest with afternoon shade. When 
grown in part shade, the leaves will be 
larger, with better flavor. Cut back flower 
spikes before they go to seed, and trim 
back the leaves about halfway in midsum- 
mer to ensure the flavor remains bright. 
The plant will reseed abundantly if the 
seed stalks aren’t removed after flowering. 


LOVAGE (Levisticum officinale) 

All parts of the lovage plant, sometimes 
called “false celery,” are edible. The leaves, 
which resemble those of parsley, can be 


Left: Lovage is a tall, stately perennial with 
edible leaves and roots that have a celerylike 
flavor. Above: For the best citrusy flavor, 
grow lemon balm in part shade. 


used in soups and in chicken and tuna 
salads. If you grow enough lovage plants, 
the roots make a tasty vegetable with an 
earthy, celery-parsley flavor. The seeds, 
surprisingly, are the source of the “celery” 
seed we buy in the store. The long, hol- 
low stems can be candied as a confection 
or sautéed in tomato dishes. My mother- 
in-law enjoyed sipping her Bloody Mary 
through a lovage stem straw. 

Native to southern Europe, this sturdy 
perennial can reach up to four feet high, 
making it suitable for the back of an herb 
border. It sometimes reseeds itself and is 
hardy in Zones 4 to 8. 
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Growing Lovage grows best in loamy, 
rich, well-drained soil. It prefers full sun 
and some moisture on a regular basis. 
Plants can be started from seed indoors in 
pots about six weeks before the last frost 
date or seeded directly in the ground in 
mid-spring. It is also available as plants 
from nurseries. For best flavor, remove the 
flower stalks before buds open, unless you 
want to collect the seed for use as a spice 
or for propagation. 


MEXICAN OREGANO 

(Lippia graveolens) 

Mexican oregano is a verbena and not re- 
lated to the oregano (Origanum vulgare) 
of pizza fame. It has a somewhat earthy 
flavor with hints of citrus and slight anise 
undertones. It is an essential ingredient 
in authentic Mexican cooking, pairing 
especially well with chiles. 

Native to Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica and hardy and evergreen in Zones 10 
to 12, it’s easily grown as an annual in 
frost-prone climates. Because it can grow 
to three to four feet tall and wide with 
sprawling stems, it doesn’t have a lot of 
ornamental value, but cooks who really 


Sources 


Baker Creek Heirloom Seed, Mans- 
field, MO. www.rareseeds.com. 
Johnny’s Selected Seeds, Winslow, 
ME. www. johnnyseeds.com. 
Kitazawa Seed, Oakland, CA. 

www. kitazawaseed.com. 

Mountain Valley Growers, 

Squaw Valley, CA. www.mountain 
valleygrowers.com. 

Nichols Garden Nursery, Millersburg, 
OR. www. nicholsgardennursery.com. 
Renee’s Garden, Felton, CA. 

www. reneesgarden.com. 

Richters, Goodwood, Ontario. 
www.richters.com. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., Warminster, PA. 
www. burpee.com. 


Resources 

The Culinary Herbal by Susan Bel- 
singer and Arthur O. Tucker. Timber 
Press, 2016. 

The Encyclopedia of Herbs by Arthur 
O. Tucker and Thomas DeBaggio. 
Timber Press, 2009. 
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A tender perennial, Mexican oregano can be grown as an annual in most parts of the country. 


enjoy the flavor can grow two or more 
plants together to have a ready supply 
of leaves. (Note: Another plant, Polio- 
mintha maderensis, with lavender flowers, 
is often also sold as Mexican oregano and 
can be used similarly.) 

Mexican oregano is used dried, added 
near the end of cooking, in dishes like black 
bean soup, refried beans, beef tacos, and chili 
con carne. To harvest, cut entire limbs and 
hang upside down to dry ina dark, well-ven- 
tilated location. As soon as the leaves turn 
brittle, crumble them into air-tight contain- 
ers and store in a cool, dark place. 


Growing The easiest way is to start with 
a potted plant from an herb nursery, or 
you can grow from seed or cuttings. If 
growing in a frost-prone area, put the 
plant outside after danger of frost, in a 
fully sunny location with well-drained 
soil. Mexican oregano thrives in poor to 
ordinary garden soil and is drought-tol- 
erant once established, so be sparing with 
water. The plant can withstand a mild 


frost. At season’s end, cut the plant to the 
ground and bring indoors to dry. 


SAFFRON (Crocus sativus) 
Grown commercially in Spain, Italy, and 
the Middle East, saffron—the dried stig- 
mas of an autumn-blooming crocus— 
is the world’s most expensive spice by 
weight. You can easily grow your own. 
Saffron grows well most anywhere and is 
hardy to about —10 degrees F (with mulch). 
Its purple flowers bloom for a week in early 
autumn, each one with three stigmas. The 
dried stigmas, which look like little bright 
red-orange threads, lend dishes a complex, 
earthy flavor and bright yellow-orange col- 
oring. You don’t need much when using 
them in recipes such as rice dishes, paellas, 
and dessert recipes—usually a pinch or just 


a few threads will do. 


Growing While saffron can be grown 
from seed, the easiest way is to start with 
corms (bulbs). They need rich, loose, well- 
drained soil in a sunny location. Plant each 


wo 
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corm about four inches deep, spaced six 
inches apart. In Zones 6 to 8/9, planting in 
late August or September is ideal. Saffron 
will benefit from winter mulch to keep the 
ground from heaving the corms. To har- 
vest, pluck the stigmas from the flowers 
while they are fresh and bring them indoors 
to dry thoroughly. Store the dried spice in 
an air-tight container kept in a dark, cool 
location. The corms will bloom repeatedly 
for many years. 


SWEET MARJORAM 

(Origanum majorana) 

This diminutive herb isn’t showy, reach- 
ing only about 8 to 12 inches tall and 
about as wide. Sometimes called pot mar- 
joram, it’s in the same family as oregano 
and has small, roundish, aromatic green 
leaves but with a subtly different flavor. 
Somewhat hardy in Zones 7 to 8, it is 
native to the Mediterranean and usually 
grown as an annual, Sweet marjoram is 
an ingredient in the two classic culinary 
spice blends—France’s herbes de Provence 
and the Middle East’s za atar. 

Used both fresh and dried, the leaves 
have a sweet, pinelike, citrusy fragrance. 
This herb is milder than oregano and 
is used to season egg and cheese dishes, 


Top left: Harvested and dried, the threadlike, 
orange-red stigmas of Crocus sativus become 
the spice known as saffron. Bottom left: 
Many herbs, like sweet marjoram, can be 
successfully grown in containers. 


soups, fresh tomatoes, and chicken or 
pork. The fresh leaves, chopped with gar- 
lic chives and basil, then tossed together 
with cheese cubes, make a delightful ap- 


petizer with crackers. 


Growing Sweet marjoram is easily started 
from seed indoors in early spring. Plant 
outdoors after frost in average garden, 
well-drained soil in a location with all- 
day sun. Where drainage is problematic, 
grow sweet marjoram in a raised bed or 
berm. The plant will begin flowering in 
midsummer. To keep it producing leaves, 
keep the plant cut back about halfway. o~ 


Jim Long is the owner of Long Creek Herbs, 
an herbal products business in Blue Eye, 
Missouri. He is also the author of several 
books on cooking with herbs. 
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OPINION sy marianne wittBuRN 


An iconic white picket fence pairs beautifully 
with the colorful and lush plantings in this 


cottage-style garden. 
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As smaller lot sizes become more conventional in a crowded 
world, garden writer Marianne Willburn argues that a 
simple fence has never been a more beneficial structure for 
gardeners wishing to create a sense of sanctuary and respite. 
Boundaries form a surprising paradox in the garden— 
defining a space that essentially frees the gardener’s spirit 
to design, create, and dream. 


ISTOCKPHOTO 


NA MISSION to research what, 

exactly, defines an American 

garden for his BBC series on 
the subject, British garden writer and 
broadcaster Monty Don stopped along his 
journey to visit the immaculate lawn and 
clipped hedge/mixed border landscape of 
the British embassy in Washington, D.C. 
Wandering around the walled, and one 
would suppose, fully-secured garden, Don 
and Sir Kim Darrock, the British ambas- 
sador to the United States, discussed the 
American garden and the American gar- 
dener in over-generalized, but well-mod- 
ulated, plummy tones; and after a little 
while, the conversation turned to fences. 

Or rather, the lack thereof. 

“When you come to American gar- 
dens,” said Darrock, “you often see a row 
of houses with lawns stretching across all 
of them with no boundaries.” Pressed by 
Don on whether this tendency could be 
attributed to culture or climate, Darrock 
replied, “I think it is culture. People don’t 
seem to want the boundaries—they tend 
to be happy with these big open spaces.” 

Darrock was of course using the term 
“big” in a relative sense. He was not re- 


ferring to the gracious estates of the very 
rich—some of which surrounded the two 
men—but instead to average everyday 
homes in average everyday lots. At the 
time that episode was filmed, the median 
lot size in America was roughly just under 
a fifth of an acre. 

Though my American sensibilities 
prickled at the easy generalizations made 
of 3.8 million square miles of American 
gardens by an outsider who, though 
well-traveled, had obviously spent much 
time driving and observing East Coast 
suburbs, I had to admit that the phenom- 
enon of fenceless or otherwise unbound- 
ed yards—particularly in the Midwestern 
and Eastern subdivisions of the last 50 
years—has been just as curious to me as an 
American (and gardener) originally from 
the West Coast, where fences played an 
important role in my formative years. 


IS THE AMERICAN PICKET FENCE A RELIC? 


Paired with the significant modern re- 
duction of human activity on so many of 
the groomed lots that now surround me 
in the Mid-Aclantic, it is a phenomenon 
that, quite contrary to the neighborly vibe 


such sharing of boundaries would suggest, 
instead reflects lives that are lived increas- 
ingly indoors—lives where four or more 
walls are all chat is needed to comprise the 
boundaries of one’s personal existence. 

On the face of it, the justification for 
remaining fence-free is solid. A fence or 
other boundary is a significant invest- 
ment. What need is there for a structure 
that requires financial resources to build 
and stain; the energy to repair; and the 
time cto trim and mow around it? Why 
would you want to put up a mine/yours 
boundary and risk neighborhood friction 
or housing association headaches? Why 
is a fence required when you can mark 
your territory with a couple of well-placed 
arborvitaes, and keep pets in bounds with 
wireless technology? 

To these questions (variations of which 
I have heard for years) I usually answer: 
Are you a gardener? If so, you may be sur- 
prised by the freedom a little limitation 
can give you 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO GARDEN 


Whether constructed of wood, metal, 
composite or, the ultimate luxury—stone 


As this new suburb near Atlanta, Georgia, shows, Americans generally steer clear of fences and other traditional types of boundary definition. 
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or brick—a physical, non-organic bound- 
ary is of inestimable value to the gardener, 

Consider: 

Boundaries aid gardeners in formulat- 
ing a garden plan with greater ease, giving 
thema finire space in which to plan and to 
work. Creating strong visual boundaries is 
particularly helpful to new gardeners who 
feel easily overwhelmed by the enormity of 
the job before them. 

Boundaries protect precious plants from 
pedestrians, cars, pets, pests, and children. 
Until you have hada child ride a bike through 
your hedge, or found the tire tracks of a car 
where your reblooming iris used to be, it is 
easy to believe that the “obvious” borders of 
your property will be respected. Non-gar- 
deners see plants as turf, weeds, or obstacles. 
Furry mammals see them as food. Your obvi- 

ous borders are not obvious to them. 

Boundaries allow the gardener to bor- 
row beautiful views and hide unpleasant 
ones. This could mean raising the eyes up 
above a wall to mountains beyond neigh- 
boring houses, or even creating “windows” 
in fences to peak through to a particular- 
ly beautiful view while retaining a sense 
of enclosure—all at the same time hiding 
those aspects of our neighbors’ lives we 
don’t find as appealing as they do. 

Boundaries give weight to other gar- 
den structures such as pergolas, raised beds 
and patios, which can otherwise appear 
disembodied and awkward—particularly 


In Chip and Cathy Jackson's Tucson, Arizona, 
garden, colorful tiles on a brick wall serve as a 
foil to yuccas and other drought-tolerant plants 
as well as the mountains in the distance. 


when a garden is young. Viewed as part 
of a larger (finite) canvas, those structures 
become part of a greater plan—even when 
you haven't put it all together yet. 

Boundaries create a living, private 
world physically separate from the world 
outside that encourages both gardeners 
and non-gardeners to enjoy activities such 
as dining, game-playing, socializing and 
snoozing in the privacy of an enclosed, 
outdoor space, safe from prying eyes. 

And of course, there are the obvious 
protectionary aspects of physical bound- 
aries when it comes to small children and 
pets. While you can put a wireless collar 
on a dog and bury an electric line, such 
restraints are not suitable for toddlers, nor 
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will they stop a dangerous animal—or de- 
ter a stranger—from entering your yard, 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


For these reasons, I have always considered 
a fence a necessary part of a small garden. 
However, when my husband and I moved 
to the East Coast 20 years ago from Cali- 
fornia by way of several years in the United 
Kingdom, we were struck by the same am- 
bivalence towards enclosure discussed by 
Sir Kim Darrock and Monty Don. 

We'd grown up for the most part in 
rural and suburban siruations—in small 
lots and larger ones—and we'd always had 
fences both to peek through and to clam- 
ber over. So had our neighbors. 


In my small, rural neighborhood, the 
reasons were varied and most went beyond 
the needs of a gardener. The Popkes had 
horses, the Chauvins had a small pool. 
Further down the road, a neighbor had 
dogs that were never seen but always heard, 
and a nursing home at the end of the road 
protected its residents with a fence that 
gave them privacy, safety, and anonymity. 

But there were also gardeners who 
fenced their little kingdoms. Beyond my 
father’s efforts to protect vegetables from 
mule deer with a utilicarian wire fence, the 
Presslers went even farther in their efforts. 
Their extraordinary garden was only partial- 
ly visible to passersby—some of it remained 
private behind a wide board fence and be- 
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came an object of fascination to a child on 
her long walk home from the bus stop. 

With such a remarkable garden in 
front, what marvels might lie behind that 
gate? At that young age—and no doubt 
primed by The Secret Garden of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett—I dreamed of a garden 
with a gate to be walked through in the 
discovery of mysteries beyond. 

A young adulthood in large cities con- 
tinued to be mapped by boundaries in the 
form of fences and walls that created pri- 
vate, precious spaces far from the madding 
crowds. I built my very first garden against 
one of those boundaries—a rigidly defined 
space of 68 square feet that, for a time at 
least, belonged only to me. 


In my little rented space, the fence not 
only protected my fledgling garden, it gave 
the sparse plantings far more gravitas than 
would otherwise be due them. Despite her 
sweet nature, my friend found herself yell- 
ing at children on bikes who skirted the 
perimeter of my fence, but thoughtlessly 
crossed her garden as a short-cut home. 


THE QUEST FOR PRIVACY 


When we eventually stopped renting and 
bought a home on a small lor all those years 
ago, a fence was the first priority, even when 
we were measuring our pennies. As our fence 
went in, I noticed that some of our neigh- 
bors were instantly suspicious of our motives. 
Though, ironically, they kept very much to 


Atall, sturdy fence like this one supports vines and creates a sense of privacy from neighbors. 


A MAP 10 GARDEN 

Thus when my husband and I moved to the 
Mid-Adlantic and rented our first single fam- 
ily home, we were naturally drawn to the 
only one we were shown with a fence—even 
though it stood out like a sore thumb amid 
a long line of houses and yards chat gave no 
indication of where one boundary ended and 
another began. I began planting immediately 
within the framework given me. 

Just a few doors down, a friend was 
attempting to plant her boundaries with 
shrubs and perennials and, to my mind at 
least, had succeeded only in creating dis- 
embodied blotches on a vast, shared canvas. 


themselves, they found the idea of a physical 
boundary an odd one. We spoke to them 
about our choice, recognized the judgment 
they offered, but did not waver in our mis- 
sion Co create a private space outdoors. 

Over the last three decades, our world’s 
cultural expectations of some measure of pri- 
vacy in public bur otherwise intimate places 
has been severely curtailed. Though | have 
always rejected the idea that one should feel 
guilty if one does not wish to share the in- 
timacies of one’s garden life with others, it 
seems even more important today to have 
the freedom to create outdoor spaces that 
give a sense of seclusion and keep the rest of 


the world at a distance when needed. After 
all, there is always a gate by which to welcome 
the world inside. 

Once our fence was built and the garden 
was begun, we were pleased to see that our 
neighbors’ attitudes slowly chan ic- 
ularly as they could witness just how much a 
fence added to the look of the neighborhood 


and how they in turn could use it to create a 
private boundary for themselves. 


ORGANIC VS. INORGANIC 


Of course these boundaries can be achieved 
with the use of hedging over time. But on 
a small lot, a gardener can easily give over 
a precious third of one’s property to the 
expanding girth of a hedge—and risk the 
annoyance of neighbors forced to live with, 
and maintain, a living boundary. A fence 
or wall does the job cleanly, immediately, 
and with the least amount of trespass on 
our properties, or on those of our neighbors. 

The gardener will no doubt adorn that 
boundary with numerous trees, shrubs, 
vines and other instruments of joy, but they 
are secure in the knowledge that, should one 
of them fail to thrive, their private sanctuary 
will not be breached. 


AN ENHANCEMENT OF SPACE 


In more recent years on a bigger property 
with fewer neighbors, my immediate need 
for privacy has been replaced with a need for 
protection from deer—much as my father’s 
was all those years ago. It would be almost 
impossible to fully deer-fence my property, 
so my husband and I fenced a small section 
of it to grow vegetables and other valuable 
plants that I am tired of expensively spraying. 

The appearance of a fence in my life after 
many years without one has, predictably, in- 
spired the imaginative gardener in me—as it 
has always been through limitation that my 
most creative impulses emerge. 

This slightly older gardener remains an 
ambitious soul who has now launched in- 
to the building of a more formal kitchen 
garden in the midst of a very wild and nat- 
uralistic space. It is a garden within a gar- 
den—brought to me through the simple, 
magical limitations of a physical boundary. 

I can’t wait to see what lies in store be- 


hind chat gate. we 


Marianne Willburn is a Virginia-based au- 
thor, speaker, and writer at GardenRantand 
TheSmallTownGardener. 
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RAP GARDENS IN FOCUS 


Explore Sites That Participate in the AHS Reciprocal Admissions Program 


Polly Hill Arboretum 
by Mary Yee 


HE WARM Gulf Stream flowing 

into the Atlantic Ocean around 

Martha’s Vineyard creates fa- 
vorable growing conditions for plants 
on the popular tourist island that would 
never survive on the Massachusetts main- 
land just a few miles away. This was what 
one summer resident, Polly Hill, discov- 
ered when she set out in 1958 to make a 
garden on a former sheep farm she had 
inherited from her family. 


EXPANDING THE GARDEN PALETTE 

Hill, who also lived in the Delaware Val- 
ley, had been impressed with the showy, 
exotic plants in the major public gardens 
in that region. From her perspective, 
“Martha’s Vineyard was poverty strick- 
en horticulturally.” An amateur horti- 
culcurist with a huge sense of curiosity 
and an equal measure of patience, she 
began raising some of her favorite trees 
and shrubs from seed. She had a special 
interest in magnolias, rhododendrons, 
azaleas, and stewartias, which thrive on 
the island’s acidic soil, and she bred and 


introduced many selections in her time. 
One of the most well-known was a big- 
leaf magnolia (Magnolia macrophylla) she 
named ‘Julian Hill,’ for her husband, a 
DuPont chemist. Its main distinction 
was its ability to thrive so far north. “It’s 
too tropical for words at Martha’s Vine- 
yard,” she said of it. 
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Left: Polly Hill, shown here in her garden in 1979, introduced many selections of trees and 
shrubs to New England. Above: Stone walls and magnificent native trees, such as this black 
oak (Quercus velutina), create a pastoral scene at the arboretum. 


In the mid-1990s, shortly before her 
garden became a nonprofit arboretum, 
she said, “Right now there’s very little that 
is really mature. A one-generation garden 
isn’t much of a garden. It’s in the second 
generation that you really see a garden.” 
Hill died in 2007 at the age of 100. Today, 
visitors to the Polly Hill Arboretum can 


enjoy the fruits of her labor as they explore 
over 70 acres of her living tree museum 
and surrounding woodland filled with na- 
tive beeches, oaks, and sassafras. 

Tim Boland, the arboretum’s executive 
director, says visitors “can expect to see a 
classic New England landscape with old 
stone walls that provide the framework for 
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our open meadows and protection for our 
plant collections.” The collections feature 
a diverse mixture of non-native and native 
plants. About 20 percent of the trees in the 
arboretum were raised from seed by Hill. 
In keeping with the times, the arboretum 
is also invested in plant conservation. 
Boland says, “We view native plants as 
essential in our gardens and landscapes, 
maintaining the biological heritage of the 
island as well as being superb choices for 
tough conditions.” 


SAFEGUARDING NATIVE FLORA 


The natural environment at Martha’s 
Vineyard is a challenging one of salt spray, 
wind, and nutrient-poor soil. “Martha’s 
Vineyard has the rarest ecosystem in 
Massachusetts, referred to as a sandplain 
grassland,” says Boland. Among the rare, 
endangered native plants that can be found 
at the arboretum are coastal plain blue-eyed 
grass (Sisyrinchium fuscatum) and grass- 
leaved lady trusses (Spiranthes vernalis). 
The arboretum propagates endangered 
plants through a state permitting program 
to share with other conservation programs, 
as well as for its own ecological restoration 
projects, such as the New England blazing 
star (Liatris scariosa var. novae-angliae) 
that populates its meadows, which were 
formerly agricultural fields. 

Its MV Wildtype program is focused 
on propagating local native plants from 
wild-collected seed to make them avail- 
able to gardeners. 


KEY COLLECTIONS 


The plants from afar that fascinated Pol- 
ly Hill continue to be visitor favorites. 
A fenced-in area called Polly’s Play Pen, 
which served as a trial plot for Hill’s ex- 
periments, holds many plants. The most 


Additional Information 


Polly Hill Arboretum 
795 State Road, West Tisbury, MA 
02575. www. pollyhillarboretum.org 


mw Hours: Open sunrise to sunset year 
round. 

mw Admission: $5; children 12 and 
under free. 

w RAP benefits: Free admission, 


free parking. 


popular is a redvein enkianthus (Enkian- 
thus campanulatus) planted by Hill in the 
1970s. A hardy native of Japan, this woody 
species with bell-shaped flowers typically 
grows into a shrub abour 8 feet tall, but 
this one is a monster tree at about 30 feet 
tall and is recognized on the National Reg- 
ister of Champion Trees. 

Camellias, rhododendrons, and 
azaleas thrive close by, including the 
semi-evergreen North Tisbury azaleas 
selected by Hill for their low, ground- 
covering habit. In another section of the 
arboretum, two rows of Kousa dogwood 
(Cornus kousa) that Hill planted over 
half a century ago now form an allée that 
offers a white canopy of June flowers and 
creates a shaded summer pathway. Not 
too far away is the ‘Julian Hill’ magnolia, 
which produces its 18-inch, white flow- 
ers at the same time. 


The flowers of ‘Delmarva’ stewartia feature 
ruffled pink-and-red-streaked white petals 
and purple stamens. 


A number of trees that seem out of 
place in New England always attract 
attention, such as the monkey puzzle 
tree (Araucaria araucana), an odd look- 
er from South America with pointed, 
overlapping leaves, and Chinese dawn 
redwood (Metasequoia glyptostroboides). 

The nationally accredited Stewartia col- 
lection consists of over 70 Asian and North 
American specimens, including a native 
Stewartia malacodendron that Hill planted 
from seed and later named ‘Delmarva’. It 
took 27 years to flower, but for Hill, it was 
worth the wait. Because this specimen has 
proven extremely difficult to propagate, the 


HOW THE RECIPROCAL 
ADMISSIONS PROGRAM (RAP) 
WORKS 

This American Horticultural Society pro- 
gram is designed to encourage people to 
visit gardens, arboreta, and conservato- 
ries while traveling. As a current member, 
you receive free admission and/or other 
special discounts at more than 330 sites 
throughout North America! Here’s how to 
make the most of this member benefit: 


a View the current list of participating lo- 
cations and the RAP benefits they offer 
at www. ahsgardening.org/rapgardens. 

mw Contact the garden to confirm the 
RAP benefits it offers. (Some sites may 
choose to enforce a 90-mile exclusion 
policy; if your zip code falls within that 
distance from the location, you would not 
receive the offered RAP benefits there.) 
Admission to special events may also be 
excluded. 

w Present your current membership card 
at the admissions counter or gift shop to 
receive the RAP benefit(s) offered by that 
garden. Each card will only admit the in- 
dividual(s) listed on the card. In the case 
of a family, couple, or household mem- 
bership card that does not list individual 
names, the garden must extend the ben- 
efit(s) to at least two members; it is at the 
garden's discretion to extend benefits to 
more than two individuals. Some gardens 
may require a photo ID. 


arboretum is currently the only place where 
you can see its gorgeous flowers. 


A GARDEN FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS 


Polly Hill Arboretum is a cree-lover’s haven 
and a bucolic place to have a picnic or go for 
along walk. While Hill is gone, her imprint 
is visible everywhere in the arboretum that 
bears her name. “We continue Polly’s phi- 
losophy of observing plants, recording data, 
and sharing our results with others,” says 
Boland. “The joy is in the sharing—through 
our educational and internship programs— 
and we intend to keep this wonderful iconic, 
historic landscape intact so that others may 
enjoy it for many years to come.” me 


Mary Yee is managing editor and art 
director of The American Gardener. 
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Flavorful Basils 


by Sue Goetz 


ASIL’S distinctive aromas and 
B flavors result from natural com- 

pounds such as estragole, lin- 
alool, and eugenol, which combine to 
create varying degrees of spiciness and 
palatability. On the spicy end, the flavor 
is best described as clovelike with under- 
tones of lemon and anise. On the milder 
end, the flavor is robustly aromatic with 
notes of camphor and clove, so the taste 
is less biting on the tongue. 

Most of the culinary basils are varieties 
of Ocimum basilicum, a tender perennial 
native to the tropics of Africa and Asia that 
is mainly grown as an annual. 


GROWING BASIL 


Basil grows best in full sun in rich, well- 
drained soil, similar to the conditions for 
growing tomatoes and peppers. It is easy 
to start from seed. Move indoor-started 
seedlings outside after all danger of frost 
has passed and nighttime temperatures are 
consistently above 45 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Plants shut down leaf production in cooler 
temperatures and are prone to rot in wet 
soils. Seeds can also be directly sown out- 
doors when the weather has warmed. 
Regularly pinch off the flowers during 
the growing season to encourage bushy, 
leafy growth. Once basil starts to flower, 
the leaf flavor deteriorates. The flowers 
are also edible but not very palatable. 


ENJOYING THE HARVEST 


This herb is best used fresh whenever 
possible. The desirable basil essences are 
typically lost during the drying process. 
When cutting leafy stems, leave at least 
5 inches of lush growth to continue leaf 
production. The leaves will be most fla- 
vorful in the morning, just after the dew 
dries. Harvest the stems with leaves and 
gently tear leaves from stems just before 
adding to recipes to capture all the flavor. 

In cases where the leaves need to be 
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Sprigs of bold, anise-flavored Thai basil are essential in Thai and Vietnamese cooking. 


dried to use in a recipe, harvest timing 
is more important. Gently remove the 
whole leaves from the stems and place 
them in a single layer on a drying screen. 
When completely dry, store the leaves 
whole and break them down just before 
use in recipes. You can also freeze fresh 
basil leaves into ice cubes to preserve good 
flavor that will melt into sauces and hot 
water for tea. 

Asa medicinal herb, basil has anti-in- 
flammatory properties. To help calm 
skin rashes and irritations, try making a 
strong infusion of basil in warm water, 
then dipping a cotton ball in the infu- 
sion and smoothing it over the skin. To 


calm nerves and soothe a stress headache, 
try drinking a cup of basil tea made by 
steeping 3 or 4 leaves in boiling water. 


CLASSIC ITALIAN BASILS 


For a rich, classic pesto, use the true 
Italian basil (O. basilicum) varieties like 
‘Genovese’ and ‘Napoletano’. Basil 
is used in many ways, but it has flavor 
kinship in recipes featuring tomatoes, 
making it popular in pasta sauces. These 
pungent types are also suitable for use 
medicinally and in aromatherapy. 
‘Genovese’ is the classic Italian vari- 
ety with the heaviest flavor profile and a 
recognizable scent. The heavier oil con- 
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tent in the large leaves helps the flavor 
hold up well in cooking. 

‘Napoletano’ is a large, spicy basil that 
has a sharper flavor than most large-leaf 
types. This selection is the one to grow if 
you make a lot of pesto and other sauces 
where a large quantity of leaves is needed. 

‘Romanesco’, another large-leaf basil, 
has a high essential oil content. More 
essence means more flavor. The strong 
aroma stands up well in simmering sauc- 
es and in warm, bracing teas for drinking. 


RED LEAF ITALIAN BASILS 

Red leaf Italian basils are beautiful to grow 
and add a pink color when combined with 
butter, vinegar, or oil. Most of the red leaf 
basils don’t have the pronounced flavor of 
the green types, but here are two colorful 
leaf varieties with spicier notes. 

Red Genovese (O. basilicum ‘Red 
Freddy’) has the classic, rich flavor and 
aroma of ‘Genovese’, but with a lovely 
purple leaf. It can be grown as a colorful 
annual in edible container gardens. 

‘Amethyst Improved’ has glossy 
dark leaves that keep a deep rich color all 
summer where other purple-leaf varieties 
tend to fizzle out and turn back to green. 


HOLY BASIL 

Tulsi or holy basils (O. tenuiflorum, syn. 
O. sanctum) are often confused with Thai 
basil and sometimes mislabeled. They are 
two different plants with distinctly differ- 
ent flavors. Thai basil is used in cooking 
for a licoricelike, savory flavor. In con- 
trast, holy basil has a sharp, hot flavor—a 


Sources 


Baker Creek Heirloom Seeds, Mans- 
field, MO. www.rareseeds.com. 
Johnny's Selected Seeds, Winslow, 
ME. www. johnnyseeds.com. 
Renee’s Garden, Felton, CA. 
www.reneesgarden.com. 


small taste of a tulsi leaf will numb your 
tongue with its pungency. 

Tulsi basil has a regal history, prized for 
use in ceremonies and temples. It is said to 
be popular as a plant grown around Bud- 
dhist temples in Thailand and considered 
a sacred healer in India. It is a tonic herb 
used medicinally for its uplifting and re- 
vitalizing properties. Look for the variety 
‘Kapoor’ for its intense spicy flavor. 


THAI BASIL 
True Thai basil (O. basilicum “Thyrsiflo- 
rum) has a strong, spicy, anise flavor and 
aroma. A staple in Thai cooking, it’s often 
used in hot broth or sauce and in beef dishes. 
Its leaves are generally narrower than those 
of Italian basil, with deep purple stems and 
flowers. Not as fussy or prone to disease as 
the Italian basils, Thai basil thrives in sum- 
mer heat and blooms all summer long. 

‘Queenette’ is one of the best, exotic- 
flavored varieties. Mildly sweet with the 
richness of clove and mint, the plants are 
bushy and productive, with long stalks 
of purple flowers that add ornamental 
value to herb gardens. 

‘Siam Queen’ is an All-America 
Selections winner. Its highly aromatic 
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fresh stems and leaves are often served 
as a garnish in hot Vietnamese noodle 
soups. Growing about 2 feet tall, it pro- 
duces dark purple flowers in late sum- 
mer, making it quite ornamental in beds 
and in containers. 

Cinnamon basil is often considered 
a selection of Thai basil with nice purple 
stems and deep green leaves. The flavor 
is, as its name suggests, cinnamonlike 
with just a touch of mint. 


OTHER BASILS 


Persian (O. basilicum ‘Persian’) is a stur- 
dy and abundant producing plant. Its 
leaves have a rich spicy-sweet licorice fla- 
vor with a lingering taste of lemon zest. 
The flavor mellows with heat, so for the 
best flavor bite, use this one fresh in cold 
pasta salads or sandwiches. 

‘African Blue’ basil (O. kilimandschar- 
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icum x basilicum ‘Dark Opal’) is a bur- 
gundy-leaf hybrid variety with highly 
aromatic leaves. Its dark purple flowers 
provide great ornamental value, and be- 
cause it does not set reliable seed, you can 
let it bloom freely and still have leaves to 
harvest all summer. 

‘Mrs. Burns’ Lemon’ basil (O. basilicum 
“Mrs. Burns’ Lemon’) has a tangy lemon 
zest bite to it. It’s best used in cold dishes 
and beverages, where the flavor is not lost 
in cooking. Ow 


Sue Goetz is a garden designer, speaker, and 
author of several books on herbs. She lives in 
Gig Harbor, Washington. 
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INSECT INSIGHTS 


Why Wasps Deserve More Praise 


by Danae Wolfe 


H, SUMMER. The season of 
sunshine, warmth, and... 
wasps. From summertime pic- 


nics to orchard apple picking, wasps seem 
to always linger near our favorite outdoor 
activities. But despite their decidedly bad 
reputation, these diverse insects offer 
many ecosystem and garden benefits. 


IS IT A BEE OR WASP? 


Gardeners sometimes struggle to differ- 
entiate between bees and wasps. There’s a 
reason for the resemblance! Wasps belong 
to the order Hymenoptera, which also in- 
cludes bees and ants. Bees actually arose 
from early carnivorous wasps during the 
mid-Cretaceous period when flowering 
plants began to first emerge, enticing some 
wasps to shift towards a vegetarian diet. 
Like bees, wasps have two pairs of 
transparent wings, two antennae, and 
three main body segments—the head, 
thorax, and abdomen. But where bees 
are round and hairy, wasps are more 
slender and generally smooth and shiny, 


The stinkbug hunter sand wasp provisions her nest with a variety of prey, but her preferred 
choice is the brown marmorated stink bug, an invasive insect in the United States. 


stingers to paralyze prey before bringing 


it back to the nest for their larvae to eat. 


WASPS AS POLLINATORS 


visit blooms while searching for insect 
or spider prey to bring back to the nest 
for developing juveniles. While visiting 
flowers, wasps can pick up and transport 


Adult wasps feed on sugars including pollen from one blossom to another in 


often lacking the hairs that make bees _ flower pollen and nectar. They may also a process called incidental pollination. 


such efficient pollinators. 

Wasps are broadly divided into two 
groups: social and solitary. Social wasps 
include paper wasps, hornets, and yellow- 
jackets. These communal nest-building 
wasps practice eusociality, a behavior de- 
fined by cooperative juvenile care, overlap- 
ping generations within a single colony, 
and reproductive division of labor. Social 
wasps aggressively defend their colony. 
Venture too close to a nest and you might 
be met with some unhappy vespids. 

Unlike their social counterparts, soli- 
tary wasps lack social organization. These 
lone wolves of the wasp world represent 
the vast majority of wasp species and, 
because they build individual nests and 
have no colony to protect, are less likely 
to be aggressive towards humans. Instead, 
female solitary wasps primarily use their 
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A WORD ON WASP STINGS 


Since stingers are a modification of 
the ovipositor, an egg-laying organ in 
insects and some other animals, only 
female wasps and bees are capable of 
stinging. You’re more likely to be stung 
by a social wasp (like a paper wasp, 
yellowjacket, or hornet) since these 
communal wasps are aggressively pro- 
tective of their nest when disturbed. 
Solitary wasps, while capable of sting- 
ing humans, primarily use their sting- 
ers to paralyze prey. Because wasps re- 
tain their stingers (unlike honey bees) 
they may sting multiple times, so tread 
lightly and be aware of possible nest- 
ing sites. —D.W. 


Wasp pollination is not quite as import- 
ant as bee pollination, but the incidental 
pollination wasps provide is still a great 
benefit for the garden. 

Pollination might not be wasps’ su- 
perpower, but what they lack in pollen 
transfer skills, they make up for in pre- 
dation and parasitism. 


WASPS AS PREDATORS 


Unlike adults, most wasp larvae are car- 
nivorous, feeding on insects and spiders 
that females catch and bring back to the 
nest. Social wasps generally feed their 
young bits and pieces of insects and 
spiders while some species of solitary 
wasps, like spider wasps, sting and par- 
alyze their prey before bringing it back 
to the nest whole. Paralyzing prey and 
keeping it intact ensures that it remains 


DAMAE WOLFE (2) 


A parasitoid wasp (Anastatus semiflavidus) oviposits her eggs in an assassin bug egg. When 
the eggs hatch, the wasp larvae will consume the assassin bug larvae. 


alive and fresh, ready to be eaten when 
the wasp larvae hatch. 

Wasp predation is as remarkable as it 
is helpful. The stinkbug hunter (Bicyrtes 
quadrifasciatus), a type of sand wasp, is a 
solitary wasp whose prey of choice is the 
brown marmorated stink bug (BMSB), 
an invasive insect in the United States. 
The stinkbug hunter provisions her nest 
with several paralyzed BMSB before lay- 
ing an egg in her sandy burrow and seal- 
ing the entrance. When the egg hatches, 
the larvae will feed on the stinkbugs that 
its mother provisioned. As BMSB is an 
agriculcural pest, causing tens of millions 
of dollars in crop loss each year, preda- 
tors like the sand wasp offer important 
biological control. 


WASPS AS PARASITOIDS 


Like predation, wasps also provide bio- 
logical control in the form of parasitism. 
Parasitoid wasps lay their eggs on or in 
the bodies of other arthropods. Depend- 
ing on the species, these wasps may use 
the egg, larvae, pupa, or adults of insects 
and spiders as their host. Fascinatingly, 
entomologists estimate that nearly every 
species of holometabolous insect (those 
that undergo complete metamorphosis) 
is attacked by at least one hymenopter- 
an parasitoid. Unfortunately, parasitoid 
wasps are vastly under-researched. 
Currently, Coleoptera, the beetle 
family, boasts the greatest number of in- 
sect species identified. Some researchers 
challenge the assumption that beetles are 


the most diverse insect order. In the ar- 
ticle, “Quantifying the unquantifiable: 
why Hymenoptera, not Coleoptera, is 
the most speciose animal order” pub- 
lished in July 2018 by BMC Ecology, 
researchers suggest that hymenoptera 
might very well contain the greatest 
number of species thanks in large part 
to the massively diverse parasitoid wasps. 
As with most of entomology, more re- 
search is needed to study and understand 
the lives of our six-legged neighbors. 
Thankfully, with tools like BugGuide 
and iNaturalist, gardeners are afforded 
with increasing opportunities to help 
researchers explore and study the many 
interactions of backyard bugs. 


BE A FRIEND TO WASPS 


Support wasps in the garden by planting 
a variety of blooming plants that pro- 
vide nectar sources for adult wasps while 
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While social-nesting paper wasps have a 
reputation for being aggressive, they are 
unlikely to attack when nectaring. 


Resources 


Attracting Native Pollinators: 

The Xerces Society Guide, Protecting 
North America’s Bees and Butterflies 
by The Xerces Society. Storey Pub- 
lishing, LLC, 2011. 

Wasps: The Astonishing Diversity of 
a Misunderstood Insect by Eric 
Eaton. Princeton University Press, 
2021. 

Wasps: Their Biology, Diversity, 

and Role as Beneficial Insects and 
Pollinators of Native Plants by 
Heather N. Holm. Pollination Press 
LLC, 2021. 


supporting the prey that wasps feed their 
young. Leave bare soil or sand in less-traf- 
ficked areas of your home landscape to 
support solitary, ground-nesting wasps 
and leave plant stems with soft, pithy 
centers to support cavity-nesters. Creat- 
ing pesticide-free areas of your landscape 
will also provide safe habitats for wasps 
and many more beneficial bugs. 

Discourage wasps from nesting in 

high-trafficked areas by plugging holes 
in the facade of your home or other land- 
scape structures (like lamp posts). Also 
be sure to seal waste bins and don’t leave 
food waste—including rotting fruit if 
you grow fruit trees—where wasps can 
scavenge. Consider planting vegetation 
in bare spots to prevent ground-nesting 
species like yellowjackets. Preventing 
wasp problems is ideal, but if you do find 
yourself in need of help, contract your 
local Extension office for guidance on 
how (and when) to safely manage nest- 
ing wasps in undesired locations. 

Wasps have long been targeted as pests 
in the home landscape but like the bees, 
butterflies, and other beneficial bugs we 
welcome into our gardens, we should ap- 
preciate—even celebrate—the many roles 
wasps play. Coexistence with wasps, built 
on a foundation of respect and under- 
standing, should be a goal of gardeners.*~ 


Danae Wolfe is a macro photographer and 
conservation educator based in Wooster, 
Ohio. She manages Chasing Bugs (www. 
chasingbugs.com), a platform that 
promotes the appreciation, stewardship, 
and conservation of insects and spiders. 
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GARDENER’S NOTEBOOK 


Horticultural News and Research Important to American Gardeners 


POTENTIAL FUNGAL FOE OF EMERALD ASH 
BORER 


Scientists seeking ways to counter one 
of the most devastating introduced 
forest insects, emerald ash borer (EAB), 
may have gained some new allies. The 
University of Minnesota’s Minnesota 
Invasive Terrestrial Plants and Pests 
Center (MITPPC) has announced it has 
identified several fungi species that attack 
emerald ash borers and other wood- 
boring insects at the larval stage, when 


Emerald ash borers have decimated large 
populations of ash trees in North America. 


they are feeding underneath tree bark. 
Researchers will now test these fungi 
to assess their potential as a biocontrol 
for EAB. For more information on the 
study, published in the journal Fungal 
Biology, see https://twin-cities.umn. 
edu/news-events/u-m-scientists-discover- 
attacking-fungi-show-promise-against- 
emerald-ash-borer. 


PRETTY PLANTS MORE LIKELY 10 BE STUDIED 
Research by an international team based 
at the Curtin University School of Mo- 
lecular and Life Sciences in Bentley, 
Australia, found a bias among scientists 
towards studying colorful or visually 
striking plants in a new study published 
in Nature Plants. These “pretty” plants 
then benefit from greater conservation 
efforts, regardless of their ecological im- 
portance. The team analyzed 113 planc 
species found in the southwestern Alps, 
a prominent global diversity hotspor, 
that were mentioned in 280 research pa- 
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Unassuming plants such as Fritillaria 
involucrata are often overlooked in research. 


pers published between 1975 and 2020. 
Kingsley Dixon, one of the study’s coau- 
thors, reported the study tested whether 
there was a relationship between re- 
search focus on plant species and char- 
acteristics such as the color, shape, and 
prominence of species. The team found 
that conspicuous, accessible plants with 
bright colors, especially blue, were the 
most studied. Stem height, which can 


determine a plant’s ability to stand out 
among the crowd, was also a contribut- 
ing factor. Unfortunately, the rarity of a 
plant did not seem to significantly con- 
tribute to whether it received scientific 
attention. The study demonstrates the 
need to consider aesthetic biases in the 
designs of experiments so that species of 
ecological importance are not ignored 
and thereby not conserved. For more on 
the study, visic www. nature.com/articles/ 
$41477-021-00912-2. 


RECLAIMING FORGOTTEN GEORGIA APPLES 


A century ago, hundreds of varieties of 
apples—including Carolina Red June, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, and Limber- 
twig—were part of a thriving fruit in- 
dustry across Georgia. As tastes and 
marketing practices evolved, many of 
these unique heirlooms disappeared 
from farms and markets. The goal of the 
newly planted Heritage Apple Orchard 
at the University of Georgia’s (UGA) 
Georgia Mountain Research & Educa- 
tion Center is to reclaim many of these 


Young grafts of rare apple varieties await planting in the Heritage Apple Orchard after 
growing a year inside an electrified enclosure to protect them from hungry deer. 
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bygone cultivars and demonstrate why 
Georgia was once at the heart of Ameri- 
can apple production. 

Launched by Stephen Mihm, associate 
professor of history in UGA’s Franklin 
College of Arts & Sciences, and Joshua 
Fuder, the UGA Cooperative Extension 
agent for Cherokee County in partner- 
ship with Ray Covington, superintendent 
of the Mountain Research & Education 
Center, and Professor Brad Davis from 
the College of Environment and Design, 
the orchard has preserved nearly 140 va- 
rieties so far. If all goes well, the Heritage 
Apple Orchard should start producing its 
first fruit harvests in about three years. 

Efforts continue to graft heirloom 
cultivars to new rootstock and to find 
old apple trees that have gotten lost over 
the years. For more information, visit 
Attps://news.uga.edu/heritage-orchard- 
reclaiming-georgias-forgotten-apples. 


WHITEFLIES HUACKED PLANT GENE 
MILLIONS OF YEARS AGO 


Whiteflies, a common aphidlike insect 
that is a major pest of many agricultural 
and greenhouse crops, unlocked the 
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Sweet potato whitefly (Bemisia tabaci) was 
studied in the Chinese research project. 


secret to easy feeding on their chosen 
plants millions of years ago, according to 
a study by a Chinese research team. The 
insects adopted a gene that neutralizes 
common toxins plants use to defend 
themselves. Scientists believe plants 
probably use the gene to store noxious 
compounds in harmless form, so the 
plants don’t poison themselves. The 
research team, led by Youjun Zhang from 
the Institute of Vegetables and Flowers 
at the Chinese Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences in Beijing, used a combination 
of genetic and phylogenetic analyses to 
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Watch your garden bloom and grow with all natural 
soil mixes and fertilizers from Espoma Organic®?, 
the leader in organic gardening for over 90 years. 


reveal that whiteflies stole this defensive 
gene roughly 35 million years ago, thus 
locking in the ability to detoxify these 
compounds themselves. To counter 
this, scientists have developed a way 
to interfere with the gene, making the 
whiteflies susceptible to the plant’s 
defenses once more. For more on the 
study, published in the online journal 
Cell, visit www.cell.com and search for 
“Whitefly hijacks a plant detoxification 
gene that neutralizes plant toxins.” 


SEED YOUR FUTURE NAMES NEW EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 


After a nationwide search, Seed Your Fu- 
ture has named Jazmin Albarran as its new 
executive director. 
Albarran succeeds 
Susan E. Yoder, 
the organization’s 
founding executive 
director, who re- 
cently retired. Seed 
Your Future is a 
national coalition 
of more than 200 
partners, includ- 


Jazmin Albarran 
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Espoma. A natural in the garden since 1929. 
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Not your grandma's 
daylilies anymore! < ° 


Join the American Daylily Society and learn more af 


With your new or upgraded $25 membership, you receive a $25 voucher* and: | 

e Receive access to members-only online resources and forums to leam why daylilies can now be the Lae 
most rewarding perennial flower to grow! fl od 

e Receive four issues of the acclaimed Daylily Journal providing superb articles on the latest in daylilies! rim = 

e Find out about American Daylily Society local, regional, and national meetings and garden tours! t Hs ui 

e Leam about the most popular daylilies in your region, become a garden judge to vote on the Societys =a) aa 


most prestigious annual awards, or train to become a daylily exhibition show judge! [mu] 
Join now at: www.daylilies.org/AHSmemb. html “io cay purchases from select growers 
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ing horticulture companies, gardening 
organizations (including the American 
Horticultural Society), schools, colleges, 
universities, public gardens, youth orga- 
nizations, nonprofit organizations, and 
individual advocates united in their mis- 
sion to promote horticulture and careers 
working with plants. Albarran brings ex- 
perience from a broad range of nonprofit 
organizations, including those focused 
on crisis support, youth development, 
and workforce development. She will be 
actively working to promote floriculture, 
horticulture, and encouraging more peo- 
ple to pursue plant-related careers. For 
more on Seed Your Future, visit www. 
seedyourfuture.org. 


NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN WELCOMES 
NEW CEO AND THE WILLIAM C. STEERE SR. 
PRESIDENT 

The New York Botanical Garden 
(NYBG) has named Jennifer Bernstein 
as their new CEO and The William C. 
Steere Sr. President. Bernstein previously 
served as Chief Development Officer and 
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Interim Chief 
Operations 
Officer for the 
Natural Re- 
sources De- 
fense Council. 
She brings 
two decades 
of nonprofit 
management 
and fundrais- 
ing experience 
to NYBG. Previously, she has led record 
fundraising efforts at Pace University and 
managed individual and corporate giving 
at the Playwrights Horizons theater in 
Manhattan as well as serving in various 
capacities at Roundabout Theatre Com- 
pany, New York University, and CCS 
Fundraising. “I’m honored to join The 
New York Botanical Garden, a world-re- 
nowned institution fueled by the spirit 
of New York City in its advocacy for the 
plant world,” says Bernstein. “I am com- 
mitted to the Garden’s mission to protect 
the planet’s biodiversity and natural re- 


Jennifer Bernstein 


sources, and | am humbled by the oppor- 
tunity to partner with its esteemed Board 
of Trustees and to lead its talented, dedi- 
cated staff in this critical work.” 


ADD NATIVE PLANTS INSTEAD OF FEEDERS 
TO SUPPORT BIRDS 

Starting earlier this year, wildlife offi- 
cials in various regions of the country 
have been warning residents to at least 
temporarily stop using bird feeders and 
baths due to a fast-moving, aggressive 
strain of salmonellosis and other diseases 
spreading among wild birds. A handful 
of people were also sickened. To attract 
and support birds, the National Audu- 


A young goldfinch feeds on the seeds of 
coneflower (Echinacea purpurea) in a garden. 


bon Society recommends adding diverse 
native plants rather than stocking bird 
feeders. Not only do birds feast on plant 
seeds, they also consume a long list of 
insects, particularly caterpillars, that 
have co-evolved with regionally native 
plants. Native shrubs and trees also pro- 
vide ideal shelter and nesting places for 
birds. For lists of recommended native 
plants tailored to your area, check out 
the native plants database on the Na- 
tional Audubon Society’s website at 
www.audubon.org/native-plants. oe 


Written by Associate Editor Heather 
Prince 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Recommendations for Your Gardening Library 


Growing Conifers: The Complete Illustrated Gardening 
and Landscaping Guide 

John J. Albers. Photographs by David E. Perry, New Society Publish- 
ers, Gabriola, British Columbia, Canada, 2021. 224 pages. Publish- 
er's price, paperback: $39.99 


DESIGNED FOR gardeners from novice to expert, Growing Co- 
nifers by John J. Albers is an inspirational book chat lays out the 
case for why all of us should be grow- 
ing more conifers—for creating wild- 
life habitat, stemming erosion, and 
absorbing air pollution, among other 
reasons—then goes into the nuts and 
bolts of how to choose and maintain 
them in our landscapes. As Albers 
states, “Some people think of conifers 
as only firs or Christmas trees.” This 
comprehensive guide, which features 
plenty of stunning photos by David 
E. Perry of both specimens and conifer gardens, sets out to 
dispel this popular misconception. 

The book begins with an overview of conifer definitions and 
scientific nomenclature, including needle arrangements and 
types of cones for each genus. Early chapters define family clas- 
sification, provide site evaluation tips, and give growing advice 
and cultural information on the trees. Albers dives into design by 
highlighting conifer selection based on growth rate, color, buds, 
bark, shape, texture of foliage, and form. He spends considerable 
time on North American native choices, helping gardeners se- 
lect trees based on the regions where they live in order to create 
pleasing, sustainable landscapes. 

Less experienced gardeners will find Alber’s detailed discus- 
sions on planting techniques especially useful; he covers ev- 
erything from balled-and-burlap trees, container-grown trees, 
bare-root trees, and transplanting tips. He discusses factors 
for success, such as climate, soil quality, fertilizing, and water- 
ing. Integrated pest management, deer damage problems, and 
propagation techniques are also thoroughly addressed. 

We know we will use this book in the fucure and highly 
recommend it to anyone interested in growing garden conifers. 
“T’ve come to appreciate just how aesthetically, functionally, 
and ecologically versatile they are,” writes Albers, adding that 
“we need more conifers in our cities and towns.” If you could 
buy only one book on conifers, Growing Conifers is it. 

— Richard and Susan Eyre 


GROWING 


Richard and Susan Eyre have owned Rich's Foxwillow Pines 
Nursery in Woodstock, Illinois, since 1988. They are active members 
of the American Conifer Society. 
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Tropical Plants and How to Love Them: 

Building a Relationship with Heat-Loving Plants When 
You Don’t Live in The Tropics 

Marianne Willburn. Cool Springs Press, Beverly, MA, 2021. 208 
pages. Publisher's price, hardcover: $27 


INTENDED AS a guide to gardeners in temperate climates, 
Tropical Plants and How to Love Them by Marianne Willburn is 
a delightfully engaging read. Willburn’s 


practical relationship advice is perfect 
q Bias ‘for tropical plants and might even apply 
my 


to anyone contemplating online dating. 


bale 


The author's own love of tropicals 
1TO IOVE. began while visiting a friend’s North 
ee HEM -*| Carolina garden many years ago, where 

-eueszsursates | she encountered ‘Lime Zinger’ elephant 
La - =: ear (Xanthosoma aurea) and Canna ‘Ben- 


gal Tiger’. Willburn says, “I was instandy 
smitten,” but like the best of relationships, she decided to take it 
slowly. She asked for and was given a division of both plants. She 
was in the dating world, meeting for coffee, but not ready for a full 
evening yet! Willburn categorizes her developing relationships with 
tropicals as Summer Romance, Long-Term Commitment, Best 
Friends, High Maintenance, and Best Friends with Benefits. In the 
Summer Romance category, for example, she covers “plants you fall 
in love with and enjoy during the growing season, but kiss good bye 
when summer ends.” In this way Willburn covers a range of tropi- 
cals from Aglaonema (Chinese evergreen) to Zingiberaceae (gingers). 

Willbum specifies that tropical plants are those considered native 
to latitudes between the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn, 23.5 degrees north and south, respectively of the Equator. 
True tropicals benefit from consistency in day length, humidity, 
and annual temperature—and they do not tolerate frost. Many 
of the “tropical” plants sold in the Northern Hemisphere are re- 
ally subtropicals. Willburn refers to both broadly as tropical in this 
book. “As a temperate gardener,” she writes, “very few plants in the 
book are naturally winter hardy in our...climate, and action must 
be taken to keep them alive when winter comes.” To that end she 
offers detailed care instructions on overwintering, storage methods, 
repotting, and taking cuttings. 

As Willburn says, “This book is about falling in love with 
tropicals and their remarkable qualities in a temperate garden. 
Giving yourself permission to let the relationship develop, 
evolve and change when necessary.” ex 
— Stephanie Dalton 


Stephanie Dalton is a Chicago-area horticulturist and landscape 
designer. She is currently a partner at Can't ContainHer and 
Eden’s Gate Design. 


GARDENER’S BOOKS: GROWING FOOD IN SMALL SPACES 


HALLENGED FOR SPACE? Many gardeners or aspiring green thumbs make 
do with limited room for plants. With these two books, discover the many 
ways you can grow your own food even if you are short on real estate. 


Grow Your Own Mini Fruit Garden: Planting and Tending 
Small Fruit Trees and Berries in Gardens and Containers 
(Cool Springs Press, 2021, $27.99) 

Veteran gardener and author Christy Wilhelmi brings de- 
cades of experience to this new book focused on getting 
the most fruit out of a small space. Sharing practical 
advice on choosing the best fruit trees for your climate, 
pruning, planting, and managing pests and diseases 
is her way of ensuring your success. Handy charts and 
seasoned advice with clear photos are included. A wide 
range of fruit types are covered, making this a good 
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choice for any gardener ready to explore growing berries, fruit trees, and more. 
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Tiny Victory Gardens: Growing Food Without a Yard (Stone 
Pier Press, 2021, $19.95) 
Everyone can grow food! Acadia Tucker (with Emily Cas- 
tle) provides a practical reference for growing a huge 
array of crops in containers in small spaces. She ex- 
plores how you can add edible plants—from herbs to 
vegetables—to any space that has enough light. Find 
solid advice on choosing pots, planting, and watering. 
Tucker also includes ideas for themed gardens like a tiny 
herb garden or super salad mix. Useful charts and clear 
line drawings make this a user-friendly guide for anyone 
ready to try growing food in containers. cw 
—Heather Prince, Associate Editor 
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Planting the Piet Oudolf Way 
with Piet Oudolf & Noel Kingsbury 


Upgrade your 
gardening skills 


Choose from over 30 online 
courses and learn under the 
watchful eye of some of the 
world’s biggest names in 
gardening. 


Taught in our friendly online 
classroom, where you get to enjoy 
inspirational lessons and easy to 
follow assignments you will learn 
the full range of skills needed to 
become the complete gardener. 


Learning with Experts is the only 
online course provider to offer you 
personalised feedback from the 
very best experts, all from the 
comfort of your own home. 


Buy today and start anytime: 
learningwithexperts.com 


It is amazing to be able to 
learn and receive feedback 
directly from the experts. 


Gall 1-800-432-JOIN (5646) 
savethemanatee.org 
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Landscape Company 


| 

! Commercial Maintenance 

| Estate Management 

Snow and Ice Management 

Water Management 

Residential Installation 

Commercial Construction 
Sustainability Initiatives 


Proudly providing Quality Service 
for 50 years through a commitment 
to safety, quality and the customer 
experience, in Maryland, Virginia, 
DC and Georgia 
Please contact us at (301) 924-5400 

or visit chapelvalley.com 


REGIONAL HAPPENINGS 


Horticultural Events from Around the Country 


Please note: The events here were scheduled at the time this magazine went to press, but be sure to check event web- 


sites for the latest information on openings, postponements, and cancellations. 


NORTHEAST 


CT, MA, ME, NH, NY, RI, VT 


RAP suty 23. Herb Your Enthusiasm— 
Using Nature's Bounty. Bridge Gardens. 
Bridgehampton, NY. https://peconic 
RAP turoucu oct. 3. David Rogers’ Big landtrust.org. 
Bugs. Sculpture exhibit. Green Animals 
Topiary Garden. Newport, RI. 

www. newportmansions. org. 


RAP suvy 25. Fairy Festival. Children's 
event. John Hay Estate at The Fells. 
Newbury, NH. www.thefells.org. 

RAP suvy 17 & 18. The Caterpillar Lab. 
Family event. Bedrock Gardens. Lee, NH. 
www. bedrockgardens.org. 


RAP auc. 6. Flowering Arranging from the 
Garden. Hollister House Garden. Washing- 
ton, CT. Attps://hollisterhousegarden.org. 
RAP juvy 22 & 25. Introduction to 
Mushrooming. (Web and field sessions.) 
Tower Hill Botanic Garden. Boylston, MA. 
www. towerhillbg.org. 


RAP auc. 7. Meadow of Magic. Wildflower 
walk. Landis Arboretum. Esperance, NY. 
www.landisarboretum.org. 


International Master Gardener Conference 2021 is 
Virtual from September I2—17 


HELD EVERY two years in a different state, the International Master Gardener 
Conference is—despite its name—a gathering for all people interested in gar- 
dening. The zo21 event 
is hosted by the Virginia 
Cooperative Extension 
Master Gardener Program 
based at Virginia Tech 
in Blacksburg and will 
be a virtual event due to 
ongoing concerns about 
Covid-19. The American 
Horticultural Society is a 

conference sponsor. 
Educational sessions for the six-day conference will be recorded and available 
for viewing for six months. Scheduled speakers are luminaries in the gardening 
world, including Brie Arthur, Cole Burrell, Kelly D. Norris, Joseph Tychonievich, 
and others. Session topics offer something of interest for everyone, from botanical 
illustration, soil microbes, and cultivating a more culturally-inclusive Master Gar- 
dener program to firewise landscaping, gardening for pollinators, climate change 
updates, lessons from wild plant communities, and more. The conference offers 

networking opportunities as well as virtual tours of the host state, Virginia. 
Conference registration is $150. (Some optional workshops require additional 
registration.) Participation is capped at 2,500 attendees. Attendees will receive a 
welcome “swag box” in the mail. For more information, including a full schedule 
of events, and co register, visit www. internationalmastergardener. com. ow 
—Mary Yee, Managing Editor & Art Director 


INTERNATIONAL 
MASTER 
GARDENER 


CONFERENCE 


Botanical gardens and arboreta that 
participate in AHS's Reciprocal Admissions 
Program are identified with the RAP symbol. 
AHS members showing a valid membership 
card are eligible for free admission to the 
garden or other benefits. Special events may 
not be included; contact the host site for 
details or visit www.ahsgardening.org/rap. 


RAP aus. 21. Gardening with Ornamental 
Grasses. Class. Coastal Maine Botanical 
Gardens. Boothbay, ME. www.maine 
gardens.org. 


RAP aus. 21. Whitman Brook Orchard 
Guided Walk. Justin Morrill State Historic 
Site Gardens. Strafford, VT. www.morrill 
homestead.org. 


RAP aus. 24. Herb Garden Tour. 
Merryspring Nature Center. Camden, ME. 
www. merryspring. org. 


MID-ATLANTIC 


PA, NJ, VA, MD, DE, WV, DC 


RAP suty 31. Mini Succulent Gardens. 
Container workshop. Historic London Town 
& Gardens. Edgewater, MD. www.historic 
londontown.org. 


RAP auc. 6. Walking and Talking Green- 
wood’s Trees. Greenwood Gardens. Short 
Hills, NJ. Attps://greenwoodgardens. org. 


RAP aus. 8. Rose Day. Rose-related 
demos, tours, and children’s events. 
Hershey Gardens. Hershey, PA. 
www. hersheygardens.org. 


RAP aus. 11. Hardy Ferns. Presentation 
and tour. Norfolk Botanical Garden. Norfolk, 
VA. https:/norfolkbotanicalgarden.org. 


RAP auc. 13. Virtual Flora Design How-To: 
From the Garden to Your Vase. Hillwood Es- 
tate, Museum & Gardens. Washington, DC. 
www. hillwoodmuseum.org. 


RAP auc. 18. For the Birds: Birding Walk. 
Winterthur Museum, Garden & Library. 
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Winterthur, DE. www.winterthur.org. 


Looking ahead 

P sept. 17 & 18. Fall Plantfest. Lewis 
Ginter Botanical Garden. Richmond, VA. 
www. lewisginter.org. 


SOUTHEAST 


AL, FL, GA, KY, NC, SC, TN 


RAP suvy 19. Garden Talks: An Introduc- 
tion to the Art of Bonsai. Wilson Botanical 
Garden. Wilson, NC. www.wilsonbotanical 
garden.org. 


RAP aus. 3. Some Like It Hot: Sizzling 
Plants for Hot Gardens. Tour. JC Raulston 
Arboretum. Raleigh, NC. Attps://jcra.ncsu. 
edu. 


RAP aus. 5, 12, 19, & 26. Understanding 
and Improving Garden Soils. Four-part 
virtual class. Huntsville Botanical Garden. 
Huntsville, AL. hitps://hsvbg.org. 


RAP aus. 14. All About Hummingbirds. 
Class. Crosby Arboretum. Picayune, MS. 
www. crosbyarboretum.msstate.edu. 


RAP auc. 14. The Florida Gardener: 
Inspiring Your Fall Garden. Virtual class. 
Bok Tower Gardens. Lake Wales, FL. 
https://boktowergardens. org. 


RAP auc. 14. Orchids at Home. Class. 
Atlanta Botanical Garden. Atlanta, GA. 
https://atlantabg.org. 


RAP aus. 20. Plant Walk Series: Pollinator 
Meadow. Workshop. Yew Dell Botanical Gar- 
dens. Crestwood, KY. www. yewdellgardens.org. 


RAP aus. 22. Full Moon Hike. State Botan- 
ical Garden of Georgia. Athens, GA. Attps:// 
botgarden.uga.edu. 


RAP sept. 8. Fall Turf Maintenance. 
Webinar. Birmingham Botanical Gardens. 
Birmingham, AL. https://bbgardens.org. 


NORTHCENTRAL 


1A, IL, IN, MI, MN, ND, NE, OH, SD, WI 


RAP turoucu Nov. 7. Savage Gardens: The 
Real and Imaginary World of Carnivorous 
Plants. Display. Nicholas Conservatory & 
Gardens. Rockford, IL. Attps:/nicholascon- 
servatory.com. 


RAP jury 25. Butterfly Bonanza. Educa- 
tional and family activities. Friendship Bo- 
tanical Garden. Michigan City, IN. Attps:// 
friendshipbotanicgardens. org. 


RAP suvy 31 & AUG. 1. Bonsai in the Gar- 
dens Show. Wellfield Botanic Gardens. 
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The Sculpture of William Edmondson at Cheekwood 
August 12—October 31 


TENNESSEE SCULPTOR William Edmondson (1874-1951) was the first Aftican- 
American artist to be recognized with a solo exhibit at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York in 1937. From August 12 to October 31, visitors to the Cheekwood 
Estate & Gardens in Nashville will have an opportunity to view a collection of 


Edmondson sculptures on 
exhibition will include Squirrel 
(1940), top, and Martha and 
Marty (1930s), above. 


Edmondson’s work in a major new exhibition 
titled “The Sculpture of William Edmondson: 
Tombstones, Garden Ornaments, and Stonework.” 

“William Edmondson was Nashville’s most sig- 
nificant sculptor during the 1930s and ’40s, and he 
remains one of the most important self-taught artists 
of the 2oth century,” says Marin Sullivan, curator 
at-large at Cheekwood. “Cheekwood is honored to 
present an exhibition that both celebrates such an 
important figure in the city’s cultural history and 
seeks to more fully contextualize Edmondson’s tre- 
mendous stone carvings on their own terms and 
within the broader history of American art.” 

The son of former enslaved people, Edmondson 
took to his art as a religious calling. The subtitle of 
the exhibition is taken from a sign that Edmondson 
hung outside his workshop to advertise his business. 
He carved tombstones, birdbaths, human figures, 
animals, and other works from discarded pieces of 
limestone. Edmondson sculptures are now in the 
collections at major art institutions, including the 
Smithsonian, 

A two-day scholarly symposium highlighting 
Edmondson’s significance to American art will take 
place on September 24 and 25 at Vanderbilt Univer- 


sity and at Cheekwood, respectively. For more information about the exhibit and 
registration to attend the symposium, visit /¢tps://cheekwood. org. ow 


—WMary Yee, Managing Editor & Art Director 


Elkhart, IN. Attps://wellfieldgardens.org. 


RAP aus. 4. Evening Prairie Walk. Chicago 
Botanic Garden. Glencoe, IL. www.chicago- 
botanic.org. 


RAP aus. 11. Tour Tsyunhehkw. Tour of an 
Indigenous Oneida Nation agricultural com- 
munity. Green Bay Botanical Garden. Green 
Bay, WI. https://gbbg.org. 


RAP aus. 19. DIY Terrarium. Class. Franklin 
Park Conservatory and Botanical Gardens. 
Columbus, OH. www. fpconservatory.org. 


RAP auc. 19. Plant Walk: Plants Used to 
Make Paper. Reiman Gardens-lowa State Uni- 
versity. Ames, IA. www.reimangardens.com. 


RAP aus. 25. Wednesday Garden Walk: 
Late Summer Blooms. Boerner Botanical 
Gardens. Hales Corner, WI. https://boerner 


botanicalgardens.org. 


RAP auc. 28 & 29. Dahlia Show. Frederik 
Meijer Gardens and Sculpture Park. Grand 
Rapids, Ml. www. meijergardens.org. 


RAP auc. 31. Bulb Basics. Class. Greater 
Des Moines Botanical Garden. Des Moines, 
1A. www. dmbotanicalgarden.com. 


SOUTH! CENTRAL 


AR, KS, LA, MO, MS, OK, TX 


RAP auc. 7 & 8. Carnivorous Plants. Display 
and sale. Kansas City Carnivorous Plant 
Society. Powell Gardens. Kingsville, MO. 
https://powellgardens. org. 


RAP aus. 14. All About Hummingbirds. 
Class. The Crosby Arboretum. Picayune, 
MS. www.crosbyarboretum.msstate.edu. 


COURTOT OF CHEE WOOD FOIAIE & GANOKNMN It) 


Grow 


With Us 


American Orchid Society 


Beginner or expert, share your passion 
for orchids by giving a gift membership 
to the American Orchid Society today! 


Since 1921, the American Orchid Society 
has been considered the premiere resource for 
orchid information. Join this select group of 
individuals who have discovered the rare and 
exotic world of orchids. 


For American Orchid Society 
membership information 

and benefits, please go 

to www.dos.org 
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RAP aus. 19. Bulletproof Plants. Class. Fort id 
Worth Botanic Garden-Botanical Research In- Pe 
stitute of Texas. Fort Worth, TX. Attps://brit.org. 


RAP aus. 28. Guided Walking Tour. Myriad 
Botanical Gardens. Oklahoma City, OK. 
https://oklahomacitybotanicalgardens.com. 


RAP auc. 31. Fall Floral Arrangement 
Ideas. Demonstration. Dallas Arboretum 
and Botanical Garden. Dallas, TX. 

www. dallasarboretum.org. 


Looking ahead 

P sept, 10-12. FloraKansas: Fall Native 
Plant Days. Plant sale. Dyck Arboretum of 
the Plains. Hesston, KS. Attps://dyck 
arboretum.org. 


SOUTHWEST) 


AZ, NM, CO, UT 


RAP aus. 13, 15, 20, 22, 27, & 29. 

Guided Tours. Yampa River Botanic Park. 
Steamboat Springs, CO. Attps:/vampa 
riverbotanicpark. org. 


RAP aus. 21. Wildflower Walk. The Arbo- 
retum at Flagstaff. Flagstaff, AZ. Attps:// 
thearb.org. 


CA, NV, HI 


RAP aus. 11. Basics of a Water-Smart 
Landscape. Online class. Springs Preserve 
Botanical Garden. Las Vegas, NV. www. 
springspreserve.org. 


RAP aus. 14. Gardening for Pollinators. 
Webinar. Ruth Bancroft Garden & Nursery. 
Walnut Creek, CA. www.ruthbancroft 
garden.org. 


RAP sept. 4&5. 4th Annual Breadfruit 
Day. Festival. Maui Nui Botanical Gardens. _ 
Kahului, HI. https:/mnbg.org. 


[SA NORTHWEST A moa 


AK, ID, MT, OR, WA, WY 


RAP aus. 4. Vegetable Gardening and Yard 
Maintenance Through an Organic Lens. 
Class. Idaho Botanical Garden. Boise, ID. 
https://idahobotanicalgarden. org. 


RAP auc. 18. Growing, Preserving, and 
Using Culinary Herbs. Class. Idaho 
Botanical Garden. Boise, ID. Attps://idaho 
botanicalgarden.org. 


Looking ahead 

RAP sept. 11 & 12. Heirlooms and Blooms 
Harvest Market. Cheyenne Botanic Gardens. 
Cheyenne, WY. www. botanic.org. 
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American Horticultural Society 


VIRTUAL GARDEN MARKET 


October 4—11, 2021 


Starting October 4, you can shop at our online marketplace of 
curated goods and services ranging from tools, professional 
landscape design, plants, repellents, seeds, books, and botanical 
products for gardeners across the country. You're sure to find 
something for yourself or a special gift just in time for the holidays! 

The Virtual Garden Market will also feature educational on-demand 
videos and podcasts offering gardening tips and techniques, and 
opportunities to tune in to an episode from Cultivating Place, a 
podcast hosted by Jennifer Jewell, author of Under Western Skies 
and The Earth in Her Hands. 

More details about the garden market will be available in 
September at www. ahsgardening.org. 


AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURAL 


www.ahsgardening.org EER 
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GARDEN MARKET 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES: Classified advertising is $3 per word; minimum $75 per insertion. Display ad space is also available. To place 
an ad, e-mail advertising@ahsgardening.org or call (703) 768-5700 ext. 139. 


PLANT LABELS ; = : ; 
AMERICAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


FLORAL MUGS 


Durable, affordable, & made in the USA! 
« Now with rounded comers « 


MM Nae 


are ORIGINAL 
metal plant label re 


EARTH FRIENDLY 
GARDEN MARKERS 


Available at 
www.ahsgardening.org/floralmugs 
Durable 


Recyclable 
Sustainably Made 


er ROS. 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 
Sample pack of 8 styles 
plus a marking pencil 


NEw/ Add Custom 
Engraved Plastic Labels 


3 sizes/4 colors 


| Info@mcqblomarkers.com ¢ =) { 
_____819;378-0077)\-~ | 


Place your ad here! 
E-mail 
advertising @ahsgardening.org 


The America in Bloom national awards program brings out the best in 
hometowns and empowers communities fo excel. Lead the way and 
experience the benefits by registering taday. 

= he 


Am ‘ALYSSUM (AURINIA) saxatile ’Gold Kobold’ 


Exciting New Perennial 
Varieties from Seed 


— 
ENVIRONA 


e 


www.jelitto.com 


STAUDENSAMEN © PERENNIAL SEEDS = GRAINES DE PLANTES VIVACES 
Production - Breeding - Seed Technology 

USA Office: 125 Chenoweth Ln. - Louisville, KY 40207 

Phone (502) 895-08 07. - Fax (502) 895-39 34 - maryv@jelitto.com 


German Headquarters: P.O. Box 1264 - D-29685 Schwarmstedt 
Fax 01149-50 71-98 29-27 - www.jelitto.com - info@jelitto.com 


Fp Beanie mat Bo eR, . 
HERITAGE PRESERVATION 


www.AmericainBloom.org 
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PRONUNCIATIONS 
AND HARDINESS ZONES 


Most of the cultivated plants described in this issue are listed here with their pronunciations and USDA Plant Hardiness Zones. The 
hardiness zones are listed in the form of an approximate range in which year-round temperatures are appropriate for growing each plant. 
A USDA zone rating of O-O means that the plant is a true annual and completes its life cycle ina year or less. 

While the zones are a good place to start in determining plant adaptability in your region, factors such as soil type, light exposure, seasonal 
rainfall patterns, snow cover, and humidity also play an important role in plant survival. The zones tend to be conservative; plants may grow 


outside the ranges indicated. 


A-F 

Allium tuberosum AlL-ee-um too-bur-O-sum (4-8) 

Anthriscus cerefolium an-THRIS-kus sair-eh-FO-lee-um (3-7) 

Araucaria araucana ah-raw-KAlR-ee-uh ah-raw-KAN-uh (7-12) 

Armoracia rusticana ar-muh-RAY-see-uh rus-tih-KAN-uh (2-9) 

Asparagus densiflorus as-PA|R-uh-gus den-sih-FLOR-us (11-12) 

Athryium nipponicum var. pictum uh-THIH-ree-um nih-PON-ih-kum 
var. PIK-tum (5-8) 

Bauhinia variegata baw-H\N-ee-uh vair-ee-uh-GAY-tuh (9-11) 

Brachyglottis greyi brak-inh-GLOT-iss GRAY-eye (7-10) 

Brunnera macrophylla bruh-NEH-ruh mak-ro-FiL-luh (3-7) 

Calliandra californica kal-ee-AN-druh kal-ih-FORN-ih-kuh (O-O) 

Calliandra eriophylla ka\-ee-AN-druh air-ee-o-FlL-uh (7-11) 

Campanula poscharskyana kam-PAN-yew-luh po-shar-skee-AN-uh 
(3-7) 

Carex oshimensis KA\R-eks o-she-MEN-sis (5-10) 

Carnegiea gigantea kar-NAY-gee-uh jy-gan-TEE-uh (9-12) 

Cordia boissieri KOR-dee-uh bwa-SEE-air-eye (9-12) 

Cordia parviflora) KOR-dee-uh par-vih-FO-lee-uh (9-12) 

Coriandrum sativum kor-ee-AN-drum sah-TY-vum (0-0) 

Cornus alba KOR-nus AL-buh (2-8) 

Cornus kousa KOR-nus KOO-suh (5-8) 

Crocus sativus KRO-kus sah-TY-vus (6-8/9) 

Dodonaea viscosa doh-doh-NEE-uh viss-KO-suh (9-12) 

Enkianthus campanulatus en-kee-AN-thus kam-pan-yew-LAY-tus 
(4-8) 

Eutrochium dubium yoo-TRO-kee-um DEW-be-um (5-8) 

Eutrochium purpureum yoo-TRO-kee-um pur-PUR-ee-um (3-8) 

Fatsia japonica FAT-see-uh jah-PON-ih-kuh (8-11) 

Fouquieria columnaris foo-kee-AlR-ee-uh kol-um-NAIR-iss 
(9-11) 

Fouquieria splendens too-kee-AlR-ee-uh SPLEN-denz (7-12) 


G-O 

Graptopetalum paraguayense grap-toh-PET-uh-lum pah-ruh-gwy- 
EN-see (7-11) 

Iris patlida EYE-ris PAL-lih-duh (1-9) 

Larrea tridentata LAR-ree-uh try-den-TAY-tuh (8-12) 

Levisticum officinale \eh-V|S-tih-kum oh-fiss-ih-NAL-ee (4-8) 

uh-VEE-o-lenz (9-12) 

LE-yuh mak-ro-FIL-luh (5-8) 

ih-NAL-iss (5-8) 


Lippia graveolens LIP-ee-uh gr 
Magnolia macrophylla mag-NOLE~ 
Melissa officinalis meh-LISS-uh o-fiss- 


Metasequoia glyptestroboides met-uh-suh-KWOY-uh 
glip-toh-stro-BOY-deez (5-9) 

Ocimum basilicum OSS-ih-mum buh-SIL-ih-kum (0-0) 

Ocimum kilimandscharicum OSS-ih-mum kil-ih-mand-SHAR-ih- 
kum (O-0) 

Ocimum tenuiflorum OSS-ih-mum ten-yew-ih-FLOR-um (0-0) 

Olneya tesota ol-NAY-uh teh-SO-tuh (9-10) 

Opuntia macrocentra o-PUN-shuh mak-ro-CEN-truh (8-11 

Origanum majorana o-R|IG-uh-num may-jo-RAN-uh (7/8-10) 


P-Z 

Pachycereus schottii pak-ee-SEER-ee-us SHOT-ee-eye (9-10) 

Panicum amarum PAN-ih-kum ah-MAR-um (5-10) 

Passiflora sanguinolenta pass-ih-FLOR-uh san-gwin-o-LEN-tuh 
(9/10-12) 

Parkinsonia florida park-in-SO-nee-uh FLOR-ih-duh (9-11) 

Penstemon cardinalis PEN-steh-mon kar-dih-NAL-iss (5-8) 

Penstemon clutei PEN-steh-mon KLU-tee-eye (4-8) 

Penstemon cobaea PEN-steh-mon ko-BE-yuh (5-8) 

Penstemon grandiflorus PEN-steh-mon gran-dih-FLOR-us (3-9) 

Penstemon pinifolius PEN-steh-mon pin-ih-FO-lee-us (4-9) 

Penstemon pseudospectabilis PEN-steh-mon soo-doh-spek-TAB- 
ih-liss (5-8) 

Penstemon richardsonii PEN-steh-mon rih-chard-SOWN-ee-eye 
(6-9) 

Penstemon rostriflorus PEN-steh-mon rah-stih-F LOR-us (5-9) 

Penstemon spectabilis PEN-steh-mon spek-TAH-bih-liss (6-10) 

Penstemon tubaeflorus PEN-steh-mon too-bee-FLOR-us (4-9) 

Phiox paniculata FLOKS pan-ik-yew-LAY-tuh (4—8) 

Palygonatum odoratum pah-lih-GO-nay-tum o-doh-RAY-tum 
(3-8) 

Quercus velutina. KWER-kus vel-oo-TEEN-uh (4-8) 

Rumex acetasa ROO-mex ah-seh-TOH-suh (3-9) 

Rumex scutatus ROO-mex SKU-tay-tus (4-9) 

Schizachryium scoparium shiz-ah-KEER-ee-um sko-PAR-ee-um 
(3-8) 

sais malacodendron stew-AR-tee-uh mal-ak-o-DEN-dron 

-9) 
Syneilesis acontifolia sin-ee-LEE-sis ak-o-ny-tih-FO-lee-uh (4-8) 
Yucca rostrata YUK-uh ros-TRAY-tuh (5-11) 
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PLANT IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Blood-Red Passion Flower (Passiflora sanguinolenta) 


by Dan Scott 


COUPLE OF years 
ago, a friend gave me 
a cutting of Passiflora 


sanguinolenta (USDA Hardi- 
ness Zones 9/10—12) after I had 
admired the soft pink flowers 
of her container-grown plant. I 
took the cutting, barely rooted in 
a cup of water, back to my green- 
house and promptly ignored it, 
only occasionally remembering 
to change the stagnant water. 
Despite the neglect, the cutting 
rooted vigorously, and once it 
started to show new growth, | 
potted it up in a large contain- 
er, adding a trellis for support. 
It overwintered successfully in 
a greenhouse kept at 55 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and when I moved 
it outdoors for the summer it 
bloomed vigorously. 


TROPICAL LOOKS 


Its common name, blood-red 
passion flower, is a misnomer. 
The one-and-a-half-inch, star- 
shaped flowers are a pale, almost 
dusky pink, and the upright, 
lipstick-dispenser shaped buds are 
only marginally more saturated in color. 
The stems and intriguingly lobed leaves 
are a pleasantly soft medium-green that 
complement the generous flower display. 
In the ground, a mature plant can reach 
nine to I5 feet if support is provided, but 
its growth may be restrained in a large pot. 


Sources 


Annie’s Annuals, Richmond, CA. 
www.anniesannuals.com. 

Grassy Knoll Exotic Plants, Rainier, 
OR. www.gkplants.com. 

Logee's, Danielson, CT. 

www. logees.com. 
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The demure pink flowers of Passiflora 
sanguinolenta open up from elongated buds 
that resemble lipstick tubes. 


Given a long enough growing season, it 
may produce decorative, dangling inch- 
long fruits. 

Passiflora sanguinolenta hails from 
the mountains of Ecuador, reportedly at 
elevations of 6,000 to 8,500 feet, which 
indicates it is not as heat-loving as some 
other passion flowers. While it is usual- 
ly listed as hardy only in Zone 9 or 10, 
some growers report that it may be root 
hardy to Zone 7. 

In my mid-Atlantic garden, I usual- 
ly wait until lace May to move my plant 


outdoors, where it thrives all 
summer in a site where it gets 
morning light but is sheltered 
from the oppressive afternoon 
sun. Once evening temperatures 
begin dipping into the mid-4os, I 
move it back into the cool green- 
house for winter. 


EASY 10 GROW 


If you choose to grow P. san- 
guinolenta in the ground, be sure 
to allocate enough space for it to 
thrive. While it is not as aggressive 
as some species, it could poten- 
tially overtake neighboring plants. 
Supply it with a modest trellis 
for support and don’t hesitate 
to prune as needed, because the 
flower buds form on new growth. 
The only maintenance I have had 
to do is occasionally trim back 
stems that were dragging along 
the ground, water regularly, and 
fertilize monthly while in growth. 
In terms of pests and diseases, my 
only trials have been minor pow- 
dery mildew infestations, easily 
mitigated with selective pruning 
to enhance airflow. Since cuttings 
root easily, you can share extra plants with 
friends and keep some to experiment in 
different growing conditions. 

While this may not be the most dra- 
matic flowering vine in cultivation, I find 
its subtlety part of its charm. This past 
year I grew four other selections of passion 
flower, each arguably more showy than P. 
sanguinolenta, but none earned as many 
quiet moments of reflection and made me 
smile as much as the imperfectly named 
“blood-red” beauty. ow 


Dan Scott is associate director at the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society's 
Meadowbrook Farm in Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania. 
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VISIT DAVEY.COM TO FIND YOUR LOCAL OFFICE. 


Full Service Tree Care | Emerald Ash Borer Management Programs 
Tree and Shrub Pruning | Insect and Disease Management | Deep-Root Fertilization 
SoilGare™ - Our Organic Soil and Nutrient Management Program 
Tree Planting | Cabling and Bracing | Certified Arborists | TCIA Accredited 
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Appropriate For Edible Plants 
No-Burn Pledge 


when used as directed 


Better feeding. Better eating. 


Osmocote" Smart-Release® Plant Food Flower & Vegetable a) ‘ ~y 
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